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BIBLE THEOSOPHY. NO. II. ca 
It is apparent from what has been — in | 
« number that the Hebrew or Jew- | 
. 1a strong anthropomor- | 


only had hands and | 


our preceedin 
ossesse 
God not 
art and bowels, but he, | 


ish theosophy p 


phie element. 
and feet. he 


‘yes head . 
aye palace ; a great and splendid 


had a superb 


also, , . : 
aes and beautiful robes of state ; 


throne ; bright pagteny 

se , -_ 
an incomparable retinue of servants an 
And this doctrine 1s continued to the 


shippers. 
The firmament which he- | 


of the Bible. 
nesis remains to the end of Revela- | 


! . 
CioOst 


gan in Ge ;' 
God has his residence on the upper side | 


tion. 

a 
of it. Sometimes a second and a third firma- | 
ment, or heaven is recognized. Flence the ex- | 


oressions, ‘the third heavens ;’ and ‘ far above 
all heavens.’ These, however, may be under- | 
stood as the language of infensily; employed | 
not to make distinctions but to express force. | 

We seem to be ender necessity to distinguish 
hetween the letter and the spirit of scripture. 
The apostle Paul recognizes this distinction, 
‘The letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.’ 
And in some instances it is obvious that the 
views of the sacred authors themselves were 
When they spake of 


and hands, and a throne, 


confined to the letter. 


God as having a face, 


"ays sly figurative. 
the language was not always merely figurati 


Thev believed that God ha la face; though men 


could not beh ld at, yet angels could, ‘ Their 


angels do always behold the face of your Father 


who is in heaven.’ God is spoken of as bowing 


his Aead, and as bowing, orlowering the heavens. 


I'he river of God which is full of water,’ 


probably denotes the waters above the firma- 


nt and which, through apertures in that 


rh built structure, supplied the rain and snow 
which refreshed the earth. The law of evap- 
oration, and the constant circulation of the aque- 
ement, Was not then understood. 

rhe aceount of the creation, given in the first 
true, 


lit- 


chapter of Genesis, is, in the spirit of it, 


mut not in the letter. Yet there can be but 


tle doubt, that the writer believed it to be liter- 


illy correct ; that the whole time was compris- 


i in six natural days: that there were evening 


nd morning three or four days before there 


is elther sun or moon: that God |iterally rest- 


on the seventh day; and that the firma- 


ment was a solid structure; a foundation—as 


| imports—on which the sun, moon and 
But 
The 
sount, however, is as true and important now, 


God did 


They are 


stars have their support. these things 


‘anpnot now be admitted. spiru of the 


s its letter was once believed to be. 


create the heavens and the earth. 


S WOTRK , 


the product of his wisdom, power 


But 


} } 
1 FJooaKeSS. 


the word, heavens, cannot 
: 


now be understood as it was understood, when 
book of Genesis was written. There is, in} 

10 such existenee as (Ae firmament; a 

strong substantial fabric; which separates the 
world above, from the world below. Yet the 
word has not become unmeaning. It now 
signifies the visible face of the sky; the atmo- 


e sun, moon, planets and the stars. 


sphere, th 
Our heaven is spherical ; therr’s was flat. Our 
sun is stationary; theirs was daily on his jour- 
Yet 


the same ultimate facts are recognized, both by 


vy. Our earth moves; their's stood still. 


us, and by them: that the world had an origin, 


and a Creator: that there is One, who spake, 


and it was; who commanded, and the thing 


came to pass. 
As the progress of human knowledge has an- 


nihilated the firmamental heaven, it has, ol 


course, destroyed all its contents; its gods or 


angels; its river; its storehouses of hail, snow 


and wind; its sapphire throne; its cherubim 


and seraphim; its ineffable similitude of One, | 


whose brightness outvied the splendor of the 
in, whose feet were as polished brass, and 
whose head was encircled with a rainbow-dia- 


dem. All these are now gone. No enlighten- 


ed Christian believes in their literal existence, 


either now orever. But even admit that they 


did once exist; and that they now exist; yet, 
so far as God is concerned, the whole would be 


) 
but t Sumy l. 


The glorious similitude in the 


firmamental sanctuary was no more God’s in 


reality, than the Shekinab, in the earthly tab- 
ernacle Ile existed before the firmament had 

ig. it was believed that He made it, and 
i} things contained in it. ‘Therefore, the great 
wh Virone, with the Ancient of Days upon | 
it, Could not be the real Jehovah. but only His 


The 


inhabited eternity. 


symbol. ymbol was 


The 


but of 


loeal, but Jehovah 
former occuy le d a clir- 
the latter, it was de- 


clared by Solomon, that the heaven of heave; 


cumsceribed space ; 


could not contain Him.’ 

Though we have lost—if loss it may be called 
—the firmament and the gods it contained ; the 
principalities and the powers, thrones and do- 


minions, the rulers of the darkness of this 


world ; spiritual wickedness in high places ; 
only of the letter, 
We still have God, 


and temples of Jehovah. 


vet we are 


, a spossessed 
not of the spirit of them. 


heaven, angels 


Our 
Crod is * He ’ 


who built all things,’ and who liveth 


rever and ever; our heaven is ‘ righteousness 


we and joy in the Holy Ghost ;’ our angels 


the varlous agencies of God's creation ; that | 


; 49 
tenaency In nature which generates living crea- 


el of life; 


organization, is the angel of death; 


»is the ang that which decom- 


po inimal 
Liat Whie ' > _ . . 

tar which gives showers, is the angel of rain; 
that Which conveste the 


whic 


, waters, is the angel of 
frost; that i Destatie (aeil anes 
j permits evil accidents to hap- 
the ange] 


pen, ] » 
, ' ol misfortune; that which 


revents ther . 
prevents them, is the angel of good fortune 


F 
that which pr tes bodily j | 
Promotes bodily vigor, is the angel 
that wh h bripe ; 
: rings disease, is the an- 
hose which ns 
tose Which produce bread, 


of Acalth : 


Re l of p slilence. 


ley 
knowledge, storm, lightnin 3, earthquake, are 


respectively, the gods of harvest, of science of 
tempest, of thunder, of power and destruction 
Ina word. 4] God’ ¥ . 
l Wore , the laws o ( ( Ss atur I 
: sory : rod's natural Providence, 
> natural angels; and those of His moral 
mevenee, are His moral aneels. And the 
=i An se 
val angels are j yas } i 
A pmy gels are as mighty, as benefi- 
a to ae kind, as protective, as 
“was merciful, as © were who j 
Rabid one il, as those were who in- 
haumnent over our heads. 
JUL Whar } - 
What hive wa } ; : q 
ay ha We for the firmament itself? 
. Hiv s+ ” . . . 
; ions of other worlds as large as 
eart r 
wep th. While the firmament existed in 
he lima 


cations of men, there were no worlds | 


in the universe but the earth with one heavenly 
world above it; and one more, the infernal, be- 
low it. And they hardly accounted the last 
mentioned to be any world at all. A’ very in- 
different one at the best. But now in place of 
the firmament, and in a manner as & compensa- 
tion for it, we have the other six primary plan- 


‘ets belonging to our solar system, furnishing a 


hundred fold space for habitancy more than 
our earth, together with countless millions of 
Why then should we 
lament the loss of the firmament?’ Why should 
we so tenaciously hold on to the doctrine of 
those gods who had their home upon it? They 
Ought we then still 


systems beyond it. 


would now have no home. 
to insist on their services’ A good master pro- 
vides a home for hs servants. Where can we 
find a home for our tutelary angels! In the 
moon, the planets, the sun! The planets, 
doubtless, are inhabited throughout the immense 
universe. But we have no more reason to be- 
lieve that they visit our earth, than we have to 
believe that their earths are visited by us. 


While the firmament existed »n the minds sf 


| men, it was natural thatit should be peopled, as 


it was, with different orders of etherial beings. 
And 


why should we perpetuate the existence of 


But with ns, it bas now ceased to be. 


etherial angels, after their causes and occasions 
We cannot have them consistent 
but 


have ceased ! 


and entire, fragmentary and mutilated. 
Because the doctrine of them is Scriptural? 
But itis no more Scriptural than the doctrine 
of the firmament. And as both doctrines came 
together into the world, consistency requires 


that they retire from it, in company. e. Fi. 





[From the New England Puritan, ] 


THEOLOGY OF YALE COLLEGE. 

We have wish to revive a controversy, 
which seems to be happily subsiding, and evi- 
dently resulting in more sound and thorough 
views of Divine truth: but we wish to do jus- 
all The remark of the 
Scotch Delegate, which found its way into our 
paper inadvertently, charging unqualified and 
unmitigated Pelagianism upon Yale College, 
was unjust and injurious, as all parties would 
allow. And having admitted that, we felt 
bound to permit * an officer in Yale College * to 
repel the and we suffered him to do it 
in his own willing that our readers at 
know that, whatever 
erroneous speculations may have been put forth 
at New Haven, we consider it unjust lo say un- 
qualifiedly that those errors are Pelagianism. 
But * an officer of Yale College,’ 


no 


tice lo concerned, 


charge ; 
words, 


rome and abroad should 


in his defence 
has taken positions obviously injurious to these, 
who have felt bound to oppose the peculiar views 
of New Haven—implying, that in all their 
efforts, they have been opposing the theology 
of Dr. Dwight and of the standard New Eng- 
land divines, and that all their efforts have been 
nothing but a farce. We therefore fee] called 
upon in admit the article which 
follows, from a highly respectable source ; and 
having thus heard both sides, we think it wil 
not be neeful further to extend the diseussion in 
our paper. 


justice, tu 


Messrs. Eprrors,—l! have just read an arti- 
cle in your paper of September 27th, with the 
above caption, and over the signawre of *‘ An 
Officer of Yale College,’ occasioned by the report 
ofan Address of Dr. Burns, after his return 
from this country to Great Britain. Inthis Ad- 
dress, be is reported to have said, that * Yale 
College was Pelagian in 1s theology, but stood 
high for the literary attainments of its profes- 
sors. This statement, the writer 
* so notoriously erroneous, that anv correction of 
it would be superfluous, so far as this country is 
concerned.’ He further says, ‘ There is nota 
single pointin which the charge of Pelagianism, 
if applicable to the present theology of Yale 
College, is not equally applicable to the theolo- 
gy of Dr. Dwight. His works are before the 
people of the British empire, and they will 
judge for themselves.’ 

It l understand the object of these last two 
sentences, it is to make the impression, that 
there is no important difference between the 
present theology of Yale College, and that 
which was taught by Dr. Dwight; and that all 
which is necessary, to ascertain what theologi- 
cal opinions are now maintained at New Haven, 
is to examine his discourses. 

This writer does not inform us, and I] know 
not that the public have ever been informed, 
that * the present theology of Yale College’ is 
different from what it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. If there has been a change, there are 
many in the community who would be glad to 
know it. Ifthere has not been a change, it is 
difficult to see why the reader should be referred 
to the writings of Dr. Dwight, to learn what 
are the present views of the theological Profes- 
sors of Yale College; since they have abun- 
dantly spoken for themselves in their own writ- 
ings, which are before the public. It would 
seem to be more in point, to refer to the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator, the fifth and sixth 
volumes of the Spirit ef the Pilgrims, and sun- 
dry pamphlets put forth within the last fifteen 
years, by these Professors 

The ‘ officer of Yale College ’ seems to write 
as if it were anew and marvellous thing, that 
any one should be disSatisfied with the ‘ New 
Haven Theology ;’ and especially that any one 
should have the impression, that it bears any 
greater resemblance to Pelagianisin than the 
theology of Dr. Dwight? But has he forgotten 
the long protracted controversy on this subject? 

Does he not know that many in this country, 
and among them not a few divines of distine- 
tion, have received the impression from the 
published writings of the New Haven divines, 
that their opinions en points do differ 
| widely from the vpinions of Dr. Dwight, and 
that they more nearly resemble Pelagianism 
than any thing inculeated by that celebrated 
theologian ? 
| No one, so far as I have known, has charged 
these divines with maintaining all the opinions 
| of Pelagius. If their theology has sometimes 
been called Pelagian, it bas doubtless been so 
called because, on certain points, particularly 
the decrees and government of God, original 
sin, and native depravity, it has been supposed 
to bear a much greater resemblance to Pelagian- 
ism than to Calvinism. It is common to de- 
nominate persons Calvinists, who are known 
not to receive all the opinions of Joho Calvin. 

‘The following statement of the ‘ officer of 
Yale College,’ has been read with great sur- 
prise : 

‘ Pelagianism teaches that new-born infants 
are in the same situatioa with Adam before the 
fall; New Haven ‘Theology, that they are fal- 
len beings through his fall, depraved by nature, 
having within them a bias, or teudency to sin 
from the commencement of their existence.’ 

Iluw this can be reconciled with some things 
which have been published by the New Haven 
divines, and which have not been retracted, ma- 
ny will find it difficult to see. It would be easy 
to adduce passages from their writings, in 


pronounce 3 


some 


| which they have beea understood to mainiain, 


most explicitly, that mankind came into the 
world with the same nature in kind, as that 


| . e . 
with which Adam was ereated, and which the 


child Jesus possessed ; that to suppose them to 
possess a natural or constitutional propensity to 
sin, Whether we consider that propensity sinful 
or innocent, is to make God the responsible au- 


| thor of sin, and to represent man as doomed to 
|sin by a natural and facal necessity ; that in- 
fants sustain the same relation to the moral 
government of God, as brute animals; and that 
| the reason why all men become sinners, is not 
| because they possess a natural bias or propen- 
sity to sin, but because they acquire the habit 
of self-indulgence after they are born, and be- 
fore they become moral agents. See Christian 
| Spectator for 1829, p. 373; Spirit of the Pil- 
| grims, vol. vi, pp. 5 and 13; Chris. Spec. for 
1832, pp. 458, 459. 





How can these statements be reconciled ? 
Were Adam at his creation, and the child Jesus, 
fallen beings? Were they depraved by nature, 
|having within them a bias or tendency to sin 

from the commencement of their existence? 
Are brute animals fallen beings, and do they 
possess a bias or tendency to sin! Do the New 
Haven divines maintain what, in their view, 
makes God the responsible author of sin? 

| Itis well known to your correspondent, that 
/very many in this country, who highly approve 
of the theological views of Dr. Dwight, for the 
[most part, have been greatly ¢issatisfied with 
|the published opinions of the present theologi- 
‘cal Professors of Yale College {f his state- 
ment is true, this dissatisfaction has been alto- 
}gether without foundation; and the whole 
istrain of his communication goes to impute to 
| this class of individuals, (which, by the way, is 
a very numerous class of your readers and pa- 
trons,) & most unreasonable opposition to er- 
rors which have no existence except in their 
own imaginations. Butthese individuals do not 
| feel themselves justly liable to this imputation, 
;and when it is cast upon them, they claim the 
right to repel it. 

This, Messrs. Editors, is the reason why I 

have penned this communication. | have no 
wish to revive the New Haven controversy, 
nor do | wish your paper to become involved in 
that controversy. But as you have admitted 
into your columns the statement of ‘an officer 
of Yale College,’ which seems to me adapted 
to make a false impression on the public mind, 
and to cast, indirectly, unmmerited reproach on a 
| numerous class of ministers and christians; and 
as | fear that silence will be construed into ac- 
quiescence, | have felt it my duty to trouble 
| you with these remarks, which I hope yeu will 
do me the favor to publish. 


One or Many. 

CRANMER. 
| Tromas Cranmer was born July, 2, 1489, at 
'Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire. He was des- 
‘seended from an ancient family, which had long 
| been resident in that country. At the age of 
'fourteen he was sent to Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, where he obtained a fellowship, which 
he soon vacated by marriage witha young Wwoin- 
in Who is said to have of humble cond:- 
Within a year after his marriage he be- 
came a widower, and was immediately, by un- 
| usual favor, restored to his fellowship. In 1523, 
he was admitted to the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity, and appointed one of the public exami- 
jners in that faculty. Here he found an oppor- 
‘tunity of showing the frnits of that liberal course 
of study which he had been for some time pur- 
~ As soon as his teachers left him at lib- 
erty, he had wandered from the works of the 
school-men to the ancient classies and the Bi- 
ble; and, thus prepared for the office of exam- 


been 


suing. 


“tner, he alarmed the candidates for degrees in 
theology by the novelty of requiring from them | 


some knowledge of the Scriptures. 

It was from this useful employment that he 
'was called to take part in the memorable pro- 
eeedings of Henry the Eighth, in the matter of 
his divorce from Catherine. 

Henry had been counselled to lay his case 
before the universities, both at home and abroad. 
Cranmer, to whom the subject had been men 
tioned by Gardiner and Fox, went a step far- 
ther, and suggested that he should receive their 
\decision as suflicient without reference to the 
Pope. ‘This suggestion was communicated to 
the king, who, observing, with his usual ele- 
gance of expression, that the man had got the 
sow by the right ear, summoned Cranmer to his 
presence, and immediately received him into his 
favor and confidence. 

In 1531, Cranmer accompanied the unsue- 
cessful embassy to Rome, and in the following 
yeur was appointed ambassador to the Emper- 
vr. In Angust, 1532, the arehbishopric of Can- 
terbury became vacant by the death of Warham, 
and it was Henry’s pleasure to raise Cranmer 
to the primacy. ‘The latter seems to have been 
truly unwilling to accept his promotion; and 
when he found that no reluctance on his part 
could shake the king’s resolution, he suggestec 
a difficulty which there were no very obvious 
taeans of removing. ‘The Archbishop must re- 
ceive his investiture from the Pope, and at his 
| consecration take an oath of fidelity to his Holi- 


ness, altogether inconsistent with another oath, | 


‘taken at the same tune, of allegiance tu the 
(king. All this had been done without scruple 
| by other bishops ; but Cranmer was already con- 
vinced that the Papal authority in England was 
/a mere usurpation, and plainly told Heury that 
ihe would receive the archbishopric from him 
falone. Henry was not a man to be stopped by 
| scruples of conscience of his own or others: so 
he consulted certain casuists, whe settled the 
| matter by suggesting that Cranmer should take 
| the obnoxious oath, with a protest that he meant 
nothing by it. He yielded to the command of 
his sovereign and the judgment of the casuists. 
His protest was read by himself three times in 
the most publie manner, and solemnly recorded. 
| It is expedient to notice that the transaction was 
| public, because some historians, to make a bad 
| matter worse, still talk of a private protest, 
| In 1533, he pronounced sentence of divorce 
‘against the unhappy Catharine, and confirmed 
ithe marriage of the king with Ann Boleyn. He 
| was now at leisure to contemplate all the difli- 
leulties of his situation. It is commonly said 
| that Cranmer himself had, at this time, made 
/ but small progress in Protestantism. It is true 
| that he yet adhered to many of the peculiar doc- 
i trines of the Roman Church; but he had reach- 
‘ed, and firmly ocenpied, a position which plac- 
‘ed him by many degrees nearer to the reformed 
‘faith than to that in which he had been educat- 
ed. By recognizing the Scriptures alone asthe 
standard of the Christian faith, he had embraced 
| the very principle out of which Protostantism 
‘flows. Ithad already led him to the Protest- 
ant doctrine respecting the pardon of sin, which 
necessarily swept away all respect for a large 
portion of the machinery of Romanism. As a 
religious reformer, Cranmer could look for no 
cordial and honest support from the king. Kv- 
ery one knows that Henry, when he left the 
Pope, had no mind to estrange himself more than 
was necessary from the Papal Church, and that 
the cause of religious reformation owes no more 
cratitude to him, than the cause of political lib- 
erty owes to those tyrants who, for their own 


bored to crush the power of equally tyrannical 
nobles, From Gardiner, who, with his party, 
had been most active and unscrupulous in help- 
ing the king to his divorce and destroying papal 
supremacy, Cranmer had nothing to expect _ 
open or secret hostility, embittered by persona 
jealousy. Cromwell, indeed, was ready to go 
with him any lengths in reform consistent with 
his own safety; but a sincere reformer must 
have been occasionally hampered by an alliance 
with a worldly and unéonscientious politician. 
The country at large wes in a state of unusual 
excitement ; but the rupture with Rome was re- 
garded with at least as much alarm as satisfac- 
tion ; and it was notorious that many, who were 
esteemed for their wisdom and piety, consider- 
ed the position of the church to be monstrous 
and unnatural. ‘I'he Lollards, who had been 
driven into concealment, but not extinguished, 
by centuries of persecution, and the Lutherans. 





security, and often by very foul means, have la- | 
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wished well to Cranmer ’s mehsures of reform: 
but he was not equally friendly to them. They 
‘had outstripped him in the search of truth; and 
he was unhappily induced to sanction at least a 
‘miserable persecution of those men with whom 
he was afterwards to be numbered and to suffer. 
| His first and most pressing care was by all 
/means to reconcile the minds of men to the asser- 
jtion of the king’s ecclesiasticals premacy, be- 
| eause all further changes must necessarily pro- 
lceed from the royal authority. He then ad- 
|dressed himself to what seem to have been the 
| three great objects of his official exertions—the 
reformation of the clerical body, 80 as to make 
their ministerial services more useful ; the remo- 
i val of the worst part of the prevailing supersti- 
| tious observances, which were a great bar to the 
| introduction of a more spiritual worship ; and 
j above all, the free circulation of the Scriptures 
pantie the people in their own languaye. In 
| this last object he was opportunely assisted by 
the printing of what is called Matthews’s Bible, 
,by Grafton and Whitchurch. He procured, 
through the intervention of Cromwell, the king’s 
‘license for the publication, and an injunction 
| that a copy of it should be placed in every par- 
ishehurch. He hailed this event with unbound- 
ed joy ; and to Cromwell, for the active part he 
‘took in the matter, he says, in a letter, ‘ This 
‘deed you shall hear of at the great day, when 
all things shall be opened and made manifest.’ 

He had hardly witnessed the partial success 
of the cause of Reformation, when his influence 
over the king, and with it the cause which he 
had at heart, began to decline. He had no 
friendly feeling for those monastic institutions 
which the rapacity of Henry had warked for de- 
struction; but he knew that their revenues 
might, as national property, be applied advanta- 
geously to the advancement of learring and re- 
ligion, and he opposed their indiscriminate tra: s- 
fer to the greedy hands of the sycophants of the 
court. This opposition gave to the more un- 
scrupulous of the Romanists an opportunity to 
recover their lost ground with the kiag, of which 
they were not slow to avail themselves. They 
were strong enough at least to obta‘n from Par- 
hament, in 1539, (of course through the good 
will of their despotic master.) the act of the Six 
Articles, not improperly called the: Bloody Ar- 
ticles,’ in spite of the determined opposition of 
Cranmer: an opposition which he refused to 
withdraw even at the express command of the 
king. Latimer and Shaxton inmediately re- 
signed their bishopries. One of the clauses of 
this act, relating to the marriage of priests, in- 
flicted n severe blow even on the dome stic hap- 
piness of Cranmer. In his last visit to the con- 
tuunent, he had taken, for his second wife, a niece 
of the celebrated divine Osiander. By continu- 
ing to cohabit her, he would now, by the law 
of the Jand, be guilty of felony: she was there- 
fore sent back to her friends in Germaoy. 

From this time till the death of Henry, in 1546, 
Cranmer could do little more than strive against 
a stream which not only thwarted his plans of 
further reformation, but endangered his personal 
safety ; and he had to strive alone, for Latimer 
and other friends among the clerzy had_ retired 
from the battle, and Cromwell had been remov- 
ed from it by the hands of the executioner. He 
| Was continually assailed by open accusation and 
secret conspiracy. On one occasion his enemies 
seemed to have compassed his ruin, when Hen- 
ry himself interposed and rescued him from their 
malice. His continued personal regard for 
Cranmer, after he had in a measure rejected him 
from his confidence, 1s a remarkable anomaly in 
ithe life of this extraordinary king : of whom. on 
a review of bis whole character, we are obliged 
to acknowledge, that in his best days he was a 
heartless voluptuary, and that he had become. 
long before his death, a remorseless and san- 
guiuary tyrant. Itisidle to talk of the com- 
plaisarce of the servant to his master, as acom- 
plete solution of the difficulty. That he was, 
indeed ,on some occasions subservient beyond the 
strict line of integrity, even his friends must eon- 
fess; and for the part which he condeseended to 
act in the iniquitous divorce of Anne of Cleves, 
no excuse can be found but the poor one of the 
general servility of the times: that infamous 
transaction has left an indelible stain of disgrace 
on the Archbishop, the Parliament. and the Con- 
_ Voration. But Cranmer could oppose as well 
as comply : his conduct in the case of the Six 
A rticles, and his noble interference in favor of 
Cromwell between the tiger and his prey, W ould 
seem to have been sufficient to ruin the most ae- 
Commodating courtier. Perhaps Henry had dis- 
covered that Cranmer had more real attachment 
to his person than any of his unserupulous 
agents, and he may have felt pride in protecting 
one who, from his unsuspicious disposition and 
habitual milduess, was obviously unfit, in such 
perilous times, to protect himself. His mild- 
ness indeed was such, that it was commonly 
said, * Do my Lord of Canterbury ashrewd turn, 
and you make him your friend for life.’ 


On the accession of Edward new commissions 
were issued, at the suggestion of Cranmer, to 
himself and the other bishops. by whieh they 
were empowered to receive again their bishop- 
rics, as though they had ceased with the demise 
of the crown, and to hold them during the royal 
pleasure. His object of course was to settle at 
once the question of the new king's supremacy, 
and the proceeding was in conformity with an 
opinion which at one time he undoutedly enter- 
tuined, that there are no distinct orders of bish- 
ops and priests, and that the office of bishop, so 
i far as it 1s distinguished from that of priests, is 
isimply of civil origin. ‘The government was 
jnow directed by the friends of Reformation, 
/Cranmer himself being one of the Couneil of 
Regency ; but still his course was by no means 
{a smooth one. The unpopularity, which the 
‘conduct of the late king had brought on the 
|cause, was even aggravated by the proceedings 
of its avowed friends during the short reign of 
‘his son. ‘The example of the Protector Somer- 
'set was followed by a herd of courtiers, and not 
ja few ecclesiasties in making reform a plea for 
jthe most shameless rapacity, rendered doubly 
hateful by the hypocritical pretence of religious 
zeal. ‘The remonstrances of Cranmer were of 
| course disregarded ; but his powerful friends 
| were content that, whilst they were filling their 


| pockets, he should complete, if he could, the 
‘establishment of the reformed church. Henry 
had left much for the Reformers to do. Some, 
jindeed, of the peculiar doctrines of Romanism 
| had been modified, and some of its superstitious 
| cbeervances abolished. The great step gained 
| was the general permission to read the Serip- 
tures; and, though even that had been partially 
| recalled, it was impossible to recall the scriptu- 
| ral knowledge and the spirit of inquiry to which 
it had given birth. With the assistance of some 
| able divines, particularly of his friend and chap- 
lain Ridley, afterwards Bishop of London, 
| Cranmer was able to bring the services and dis- 
| cipline of the chureh, as wel! as the articles of 
'faith, nearly to the state in which we now see 
{them. In doing this he had to contend at once 
| with the determined hostility of the Romanists, 
with dissensions in his own party, and conscien- 
| tious opposition from sincere friends of the cause. 
|} In these dificult circumstances his conduct was 
marked generally by moderation, good judg- 
ment, and temper. But it must be acknowl- 
edged that he concurred in proceedings against 
some of the Romanists, especially against Gar- 
diner, which were unfair and oppressive. In 
the eomposition of the New Service Book, as 
it was then generally called, and of the Arti- 
cles, we know not what parts were the immedi- 
ate work of Cranmer; but we have good evi- 
dence that he was the author of three of the 
Homilies, those of Salvation, of Iaith, and of 
Good Works. 

It should be observed, that Cranmer, though 
he early set out from a principle which might 
be expected eventually to Jead him to the full 
extent of doctrinal reformation, made his way 





‘liberty? 
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slowly and by careful study of the Scriptures, 
of which he left behind sufficient proof, to that 
point at which we find him in the reign of Ed- 

yard. Itis certain that during the greater part, 
if not the whole, of Henry’s reign, he agreed 
with the Romanists in the doctrine of the cor- 
poral presence and transubstantiation. 





ROMANISM- 





The North American puts the following un- 
answerable interrogatories to Bishop Hughes | 
and the other Papal advocates of toleration !— 
The Bishop and the priests are silent ! 

‘The Roman Catholics in this country—be- | 
ing a minority—urge with great force and pro- | 
priety, their claim to the constitutional privilege 
of worshipping God according to the dictates of | 
their own consciences. 

* This is all fair and correct, and no good cit- | 
| zen can gainsay the right. It is aright which | 
| justly belongs to every human being, in what- 
| ever quarter of the globe he may be a resident. 





| The Roman Catholics here, seem to appreciate | 
| the right; and what I want to know is this— 
| Whether they hold the doctrine in good faith, | 
| that every other sect of christians, in every oth- | 
| er country, is fully entitled to the same right? 
| If they do not then they are not playing us fair: | 
| They are not for allowing to other sects, else- | 
where, the right which they here elaim for | 
themselves. If they do sincerely hold that just 
doctrine of equal right, Ithen want to know 
| why they do not exert themselves, as good 
christians and friends of human liberty, in 
procuring for their Protestant brethren, in 
Roman Catholic countries, the same right 
| which they themselves here claim, and here en- | 
joy’ Have they ever done so in any country 
where their religion prevails ? 
* Have they ever tried to procure such _privi- | 
lege for their Protestant brethren? I have no 
doubt the better portion of the laity would be | 
disposed to reciprocate the privilege which is | 
here enjoyed : but is such the disposwon of the 
Priesthood? Will any one of them answer 
these inquiries frankly and plainly? If they 
would like to see the same rights which they 
here enjoy, fully enjoyed by all sects, in all 
countries, why don’t they manifest their love of 
justice by demanding of Roman Catholic rulers, 
every where, to imitate our example? Mission- 
aries are daily sent to convert the heathen: why 
do not the Roman Priests of this country, send 
their Missionaries to harmonize those rulers in 
other Jands, who refuse to tolerate Protestant 
worship? Can they give us a good reason for 
such one-side conduct’ They can write vigor- 
ously in behalf of toleration here—why don't 
they as earnestly remonstrate with the Pope, for 
his unjust and illiberal treatment of Protestants? 
Why don’t they urge and intercede for equal 
rights and liberty of conscience in all Roman 
Catholic countries? Ts not the doctrine as sound 
and wholesome for one sect as for another? 1 
wish Bishop Hughes would tellus all about this | 
matter. ‘hese men can form Repeal Societies 
here, to effect political objects in another coun- 
try—why can they not form societies to promote 
the repeal of unjust restrictions upon religious 
‘These and similar inquiries present 
themselves with much force to my mind—and | 
think deserves a candid reply. Can we have 
it? Is liberty of conscience only valuable for 
Roman Catholics in Protestant countries? or is 
| it worth striving for in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries’ Let us understand each other fairly.— 
{Penn. 


THE PAPAL STATES. 

Affairs in Italy are in a very restless state. 
The Pope sits uneasily on his temporal throne, 
which his mismanagement has sadly undermin- 
ed. ‘To save him from falling down headlong 
by some violent political convulsion, the powers 
ot Europe are requested to unite and lift him 
down, and take away his temporal sword. This 
treatment he does not seem disposed to relish, 
and will resist ifhe can. But the days of his 
temporal kingdom are numbered, and we hope 
|his spiritual one too. So at least, we infer | 
‘from the following from the European Times : 





| 


‘+ Letters from Leghorn state that Austria is 

»so well aware of the dangerous position to 
which the evils of pontifical misgovernment 
have brought the Papal States, that it has open- 
ed negotiations with the Holy See, with a view | 
to the secularization, as far as possible of that 
Government. The Court of Rome resists and | 
) will continue to do so, and it is said that the 
) Austrian Government, foreseeing that cireum- 
stance, has addressed the French Cabinet, to 
invite it to join with Austria, Naples, and ‘Tus- 
eany, to oblige the Pope to make such reforms 
as the safety of Italy may demand. ‘The King 
of Sardinia is not included in the negotiation, 
from which it is supposed that he is opposed to 
B.” 





| A CHAPTER ON DUELLING. 
This custom is nearly allied to war. The 
| former is, in fact, an off-shot of the latter, and 
| rests for its support on the same passions, the 
i same false notions of honor, and the same dis- 
{regard of law and right. Both alike outrage 
| Christianity, and common sense; and such a} 
change in the public mind as shall abolish war, | 
must, as a natural and inevitable result, put an | 
end to duelling. 
Dueis in Excuanp. From the beginning of | 
| the reign of George III up to this time, that is, | 
during his reign and those of George I[V, Wil- | 
‘liam IV, and Victoria, there have been about 
200 duels in England. Out of these, in three | 
eases both of the parties were killed; and of the 
balance, 80 were killed, 160 were wounded des- | 
perately, 60 slightly, and the remainder escaped 
uninjored, It is estimated that, in duels gene- 
rally, about one-fifth of those engaged are killed, 
and about one-half, more or less severely in- 
jured.—Out of all these 200 duels in which 
| were engaged 400 principals, and 400 seconds, 
| 800 in all, there have grown but twenty prose- 
| eutions of law; which 20 prosecutions have re- 
sulted in 10 acquittals, 6 convictions of man- 
| slaughter, and 4 of murder tn the first degree. 
| Of the four persons convicted, 2 were hanged, 
and 2 imprisoned. Some of the names standing 
highest in English history have been engaged 
in these duels just referred to; such as the Dukes 
of York, Norfolk and Richmond; Lords Shel- 
burne, Macartney, Exmouth, ‘Townsond, ‘Tal- 
bot, Lauderdale, Lonsdale, Malden, Camelford, 
Paget, Castlereagh, Belgrave, Londonderry ; 
the Duke of Wellington, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Canning, ‘Tierney, Sir Francis Burdett, and 
many others. 

How tne Prcerms served Duetuists. The 
following account of the first duel fought in 
New England, and the second political offence 
committed in the Plymouth Colony, we take 
from a work entitled, ‘The New England 
Chronology.’ The date of the event is June 
8th, 1621.—* The second offence is the first due! 
fought in New England, upon a challenge to 
single combat with sword and dagger, between 
Edward Doty and Edward Leister, servants of 
Mr. Hopkins. Both being wounded, the one in 
the hand, the other in the thigh, they are ad- 
judged by the whole cumpany to have their 
heads and feet tied together, and so lie for 
twenty-four hours, without meat or drink; 
which is begun to be inflicted. But within an 
hour, because of their great pains, at their own 
and their master’s humble request, upon prom- 
ise of better carriage, they are released by the 
Governor.’ 

Trivia, Causes or Duets. The following 
extract from ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ will serve to 
show from what trifling causes duels often 
spring ; and the same may be said of war, 
which is only duelling on a large scale. 





| gave a fresh impulse to the cause. 


‘To be sure I did. Shall I ever forget him, 
and his capital blunders, that kept me laughing 
the whole time I was in Ireland? J was in the 
house when he concluded a panegyric upon a 
friend, by calling him ‘ the father of the poor, 
and uncle to Lord Donoughmore.’ ’ 

‘He was the only man who could render by 





privy to any intention of other officers to fight a 
duel, or having reason to believe that such is 
ilikely to occur, owing to circumstances that 
have come under his observation or knowledge, 
is hereby ordered to take every measure within 
| his power to prevent such duel, having te- 
| course, if necessary, to the captain or command- 


a bull what it was impossible to convey mores! ing officer. 


correctly,’ said Power. ‘ You have heard of 
his duel with Harry Tyler.’ 

‘ Never—let’s hear it.’ 

‘It was a ball from beginning to end. Boyle 
took it into his head that Harry was a person 
with whom he had a serious row in Cork. 
Harry, on the other hand, mistook Boyle for 
old Caples, whom he had been pursuing with 
horse-whipping intentions, for some months. 
They met in Kildate street Club. and very little 
colloquy satisfied them that they were right in 
their conjectures, each party being so eagerly 
ready to meet the views of the other. It never 


| was a difficult matter to find a friend in Dublin ; 
and, to do them justice, Irish seconds, generally 


speaking, are perfectly free from any imputa- 
tion upon the score of good breeding. No men 
have less impertinent curiosity as to the cause 
of the quarrel ; wisely supposing that the prin- 
cipals know their affairs best, they cautiously 
abstaining from indulging any prying spirit, but 
proceed to discharge their functions as best they 
may. Accordingly, Sir Harry and Dick were 
set, as the phrase is, at twelve paces ; and. to 
use Boyle’s own words, for I heard him relate 


_the story— 


‘We blazed away, sir, for three rounds. I 


| put two in his hat, and two in his neckcloth ; 


his shots went all through the skirts of my coat. 

‘We'll spend the day here,’ said Considine 
‘at this rate: could n’t you put thein closer?’ 

‘ And give us a little more time in the word,’ 
says I. 

‘ Exactly,’ said Dick. 

‘ Well, they moved us forward two paces, and 
set to loading the pistols again.’ 

‘ By this time we were so near, that we had 
a full opportunity to sean each other's faces ; 
well, sir, | stared at him, and he at me.’ 

‘What,’ said I.—‘ Eh,’ said he. 

* How’s this,’ said I17’—‘ You're not Billy 
Caples,’ said he. 

* Nota bit,’ said 1; nor lL don’t think you’re 
Arch Devine. And so it appeared we were 
fighting away all the morning for nothing ; for 
some how it turned out, if was neither of us.’ *’ 

Dvrtiinc Srock sINKING IN THE Marker. 
Our correspondent in Warrenton, Abbeyville 


| district, gave us a short time since an account of 


a barbecue held in honor of a military officer 
in that district, who had the moral courage 
to refuse a callenge, and to have the assail- 
ing party bound over to keep the peace. ‘The 
whole proceedings have been published, and 
they clearly show an amazing depreciation in 
the public estimation of that honor which was 
once attached to this mode of settling private 
quarrels. It is now regarded as disreputable 
either to give or receive a challenge. Duelling 
stock is, therefore, not only below par, but gen- 
tlemen, who had any connection with it either 
as principals or seconds, are rather anxious to 
have that part of their private history cancelled 
and forgotten. [Charleston Obs. 

Errorts in ENGLAND FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
Dvuetunc. The efforts have of late years in- 
creased considerably ; and the revengeful bar- 
barous duel, last year, that terminated in the 
death of Col. Fawcett by Lieutenant Munroe, 
A very nu- 
merous meeting of uoblemen and gentlemen was 
held in London on the 4th of August, to con- 
sider and adopt a memorial to the Queen, asking 
her to make some decided and public manifesta- 
tion of her aversion to the unchristian practice 
of duetling. Viscount Lifford was called to the 
chair, and among those present were Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Lord H. Cholmondely, Sir Ecward 
Parry, three admirals, and a considerable num- 
ber of army and navy officers. The memorial 
was read and agreed to, and a deputation ap- 
pointed to present it. A vote of thanks being 
moved to the chairman, he stated, in returning 
thanks for the compliment, that the institution 


| for the suppression of duelling already number- 


ed 416 members, of whom 23 were noblemen, 
15 sons of noblemen, 18 members of Parlia- 
ment, 20 baronets, 35 admirals and generals, 
2 colonels, 56 captains of the royal navy, 26 
majors, 42 captains in the army, 26 lieutenants, 
and 28 barristers. 

Resvutr or THESe Errorts. In his remarks 
at the Jast anniversary of the London Peace So- 
ciety, Cuantes Hinptey, M. P., its President, 
said, ‘ We have lately in the House of Com- 
mons had a very interesting discussion respect- 


‘ing the propriety of duelling amongst gentlemen 


ofhonor. It has been thoughtthata gentleman 


of honor, whose character is attacked, or whose 
/motive are impugned, has nothing left in the 
| way of self-defence, but to call upon the person 


{who has thus ill-treated him, to name his sec- 
jond, aud then for both of them to proceed to 
| Blackheath, or some other fashionable place for 
‘this engagement, and, having\filled their pistols 
| with the requisite shot, attempt to kill each oth- 
fer. lain happy to say, that that practice has 
been discountenanced by many of the leading 
members of Parliament. 1 should be stil! more 
happy, if I could say that the root of the iniqui- 
ty is completely removed from society. 1] trust, 
however, this will no Jonger remain an imputa- 
tion upon the educated people of our land.’ 

The agitation of the subject among the peo- 
ple, and in Parliament, has led to the adoption 
of ‘more stringent regulations’ in the Army 
and the Navy, * forthe purpose of more effectu- 
ally discouraging a practice which is a violation 
of her Majesty’s orders, and a flagrant breach of 
the law of the land.’ 

In the Army.—‘ Every officer who shall give 
or send a challenge, or who shall accept any 
challenge, to fight a duel with another officer, 
or, who being privy to an intention to fight a 
duel, shall not take active measures to prevent 
such duel, or who shall upbraid another for re- 
fusing or for not giving a challenge, or who 
shall reject, or advise the rejection of a reason- 
able proposition made for the honorable adjust- 
ment of a difference, shall be liable, if convicted 
before a general court-martial, to be ecashiered, 
or suffer such other punishment as the court may 
award.’ Articles recently issued by her Majes- 
ty’s orders from the War Office, declare ‘ that 
it is suitable to the character of honorable men 
to apologize and offer redress for wrong or in- 
sult committed, and equally so for the party ag- 
grieved to accept, frankly and cordially, expla- 
nations and apologies for thesame. If such re- 
dress be refused to be given, or to be accepted, 
and the friends of the parties have failed to re- 
concile the differences, a reference should, in 
conformity with the signification of her Majes- 
ty’s pleasure in the 106th article, be made to 
the commanding officer on the spot, who will 
use his best advice ard influence to reconcile the 
parties , and the differences having been honor- 
ably settled by the good offices and responsibili- 
ty of the commanding officer, ought never to be 
revived by either party, or by any other officer, 
or body of officers ; if, however, the command- 
ing officer fail to reconcile the parties, it will be- 
come his duty to take such measures as he may 
deem necessary in order to prevent a duel, or to 
maintain good order in. her Majesty’s service, 
and the person refusing to be reconciled, will be 
liable to be brought to a court-martial, and, if 
convicted, cashiered, or suffer such other pun- 
ishment as the court may award. All partes 
implicated in duelling are liable, on conviction 
before a general court-martial, to be cashiered. 

In the Navy. ‘1. Every officer serving on 
board any ship or vessel of her Majesty fleet, is 
hereby positively ordered neither to send nor 
acceptachallenge to fight a duel with any other 

erson of the fleet. 

‘2. Every officer of the fleet, on becoming 


{ 





** And Boyle, did you know Sir Harry Boyle! 


‘3. Every officer of the fleet is hereby or- 
dered, in no manner or degree, to evince dissat- 
lisfaction with, or to upbraid another officer for 
refusing or not sending a challenge; and all 
| officers are strictly enjoined neither to reject, 
nor advise the rejection of a reasonable propo- 
sition for the honorable adjustment of differences 
| that may have unhappily occurred. 

‘4. Any officer of the fleet who may be call- 
|ed on to act as second or friend to an officer in- 
tending to fight a duel, is to consider it to be his 
‘imperative duty, and he is hereby ordered stren- 
|nously to exert himself to effect aa adjustment 
| between the adverse parties, on terms consistent 
|with the honor of each; and should he fail, 
|owing to the determination of the offended par- 
| ties not to accept honorable terms of accommo~ 
| dation, he must refer to the second paragraph 
|of this order.’ [Advocate of Peace. 

GLIMPSE FROM A CITY WINDOW. 
Within the reach of my observation are the 
{scenes of the daily tasks of two old men; and 
i] venture to say that two men more unlike, or 
| whose dissimilarity is more instructive, cannot 
be found within the limits of the town. They 
}ought to belong to two hemispheres at least, if 
|notto distinct planets. Not that I doubt the 
{wisdoin of the Providential plan that mingles 
|diverse characters together. I*or if bad men, 
‘and mean men, and peevish and cold-hearted 
}and conceited men must be, it is unquestionably 
| better for them to be associated with the good, 
| ithe generous, the serene, the kind and the self- 
| forgetting, than to form a colony of conglom- 
erated vice. Botany Bay, in a moral as well as 
in acommercial point of view, is a very un- 
| promising territory. But as I look out upon 

these individuals, they do certainly seem to be 
‘native to opposite climates. ‘To turn from the 
/one to the other is like turning from a tropical 
| garden to an iceberg. 
| Without knowing anything more of them than 
I can see with my eyes, without transgressing 
‘the bounds of glimpses, | hazard nothing in as- 
| serting that the whole explanation of this con- 
| trast may be stated thus :—one of them is the 
slave of money-getting, the other is his own 
jfreeman. If effect has anything at all to do with 
‘cause in countenances, as in other things, their 
| faces are enough to indicate this solution. One 
of them is robust and strong, though somewhat 
old. He is healthily active. His cheeks are 
'rubicund, but not his nose ; and they shine out 
|finely under the snowiness of his white locks. 
)} His mouth has that sort of outline that is wrought 
| by contentment and good-nature. The wrinkles 
‘are the graceful wrinkles carved out by frequent 
jsmiles. There is nothing like stillness, not a 
| perpetual smile, in his expression; but constant 
benevolence has left upon his looks its hand- 
| writing and seal,—the indescribable charm of a 
‘great spirit. The other is slim and stiff. His 
/joints seem to have lost their flexibility. His 
| motions are awkward and clumsy, as if his limbs 
had aequired a centempt for the will that ruled 
them, and had rebelled against it. His features 
are pinched and peaked, having just such an as- 
| pect as seems to show that he has been looking 
‘all his life at objects indefinitely small, and 
straining after others equally diminutive. The 
;skin is sallaw and withered. His eyesare dull, 
‘or if they are ever lighted up, it is with a twin- 
| kle that only silver and gold can excite. As to 
|hismouth, humor has not developed a trace 
jabout it. Itis a mere ‘ fissurein his face.’ The 
entire frame of the man appears like a machine 
'for counting coppers. His whole demeanor 
seems to say—‘ | had so many dollars this morn- 
ring ; to-night may | have so many more or die ; 
}get one of them out of my grasp, if you ean.’ 
He is a perfect Scrooge of a man,—a Scrooge 
such as Scrooge was at sunset, Christmas eve, 
‘not as he was at dinner, Christmas day 
| Look at these persons in their employments. 
| Observe the very nature of those employments, 
land see how much they reveal. The first is a 
lcarpenter ; the secend 1s a pawn-broker. The 
learpenter chose his calling because it was 
‘something he could do; could do well; be- 
‘cause it was honest, and might bring an honest 
living to himself and those he loves. For these 
‘sufficient reasons he pursues it faithfully, and 
, therefore worthily. ‘The pawnbroker took up 
his profession simply because he hoped in that 
, way to make his paltry pile of hidden gold grow 
faster than by any other means. It is awful to 
peep in npon him in his shop, and witness how 
jhe gloats over the agony of his victims; how 
| volly he takes from the trembling hand of pov- 
erty the last article of furniture, the last gar- 
' ment but one, the precious relic, the cherished 
| memorial, lett by a dying mother, and not tobe 
jlet go without scalding tears; how hard-heart- 
edly he wrings the dear affections of buman 
| breasts, and goes through all the touching and 
|revolting scenes of which such a place is the 
itheatre! ‘There he is, grave, silent, griping ; 
{no change on his countenance save now and 
| then a convulsive twitch at the loss of a good 
/bargain, or a half-hidden grin at a successful 
jimposition. ‘The carpenter, on the other hand, 
| sings cheerily at his work. He is nearly as in- 
|dustrious as the other; but what a different 
| kind of industry it is! What. a different mo- 
itive prompts it! What a different feeling at- 
| tends it! What a different soul animates it! 
) He is over his bench early, and over it late, for 
|he must be. But the rest that intervenes is 
lsweet and refreshing; it is begun and ended 
| with thanksgivings to God. ‘The family-picture 
lat his fireside is complete, for the altar is there. 
While he is plying his labor, the children I 
have mentioned before some sometimes run in 
jand surround him, and seize his implements, and 
jask him a thousand noisy questions. But he is 
| patient, never vexed ; he has a pleasant word 
for every one of them, and almost stops to frolic 
| with them. He is willing to explain to them 
the simple mysteries of his art, and stimulates 
with special encourageiments the pride of that 
ingenious boy in whom he sees the germ of a 
genius that will some day make him a great 
carpenter too. He loves them, for he had chil- 
dren once that are grown up now, and he loves 
all that the Heavenly Father has made. 

But at the shop over the way, It Is not so. 
Very few children venture in them, unless they 
are obliged to. ‘I'heir sure instincts teach them 
better. Why should they go where a hoarse 
voice calls them thieves, and a graff scow] 
frightens them away! ‘They *can do no bet- 
ter,’ tell that shrewd bargainer. 

Never yet did that wealthy creature—I am 
sure of it—give an alms to feed the hungry or 
clothe the poor or teach the ignorant or save the 
sinful. No sufferer’s sorrow was ever lighten- 
ed by his mercy. No grateful and thrilling 
‘ God bless you’ ever fell on his hearing. He 
is alone in the universe. Heaven pity him! 
When the miser turns and turns again his key 
at night, and then tries the lock once more, and 
then skulks away, his hand held closely in his 
pocket, to his —not to his home, for that bright, 
blessed, genial comfort he never could have 
known and yet be what he is,—but to his chest 
and his pallet of straw, 1 am reminded of the 
calm and solemn words—‘ There is a sore evil 
which | have seen under the sun, namely, rich- 
es kept for the owners thereof to their hurt. 
But when the good carpenter, after parting with 
some of hisown scanty store to the poorer fel- 
low-being who is sick and needs it, swings ae 
heavy door, and adjusts ius rude ree pm. we 
trudges happily and trustfully to his home, wl 
call the many glorious promises written 10 old 
book of life for him, and the language of an ole 
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writer almost inspired :—* All heavenly hearts 
are charitable. Hew ungratefuliy he slinks 
away who dies and does nvthing to reflect a glo- 
ry to heaven. The good man is the world 's 
miracle. The good man I will worthily magni- 
fy. 1 too, will, if lean, do something tor others 
and heaven, not to deserve by it, but to express 
my thanks. Though I cannot do what I would, 
1 will labor to do what I can.’ 

Across the alley of which I have spoken are 
some workmen engaged in the erection of a 
building. There are hourly manifestations a- 
mong them of a spirit that is most wholesome 
to-be witnessed and studied. Masons, bricklay- 
ers, hod-carriers, carpenters, truckmen, all 
show a feeling of the heartiest good-will. For 
several weeks they have been within the limits 
of my sight and hearing, and I have not detect- 
eda single quarrel, nor a passionate word.— 
Each moves on in his appointed task, and no 
one offends his fellow-laborer. In one case a 
trackman did indeed abuse his horse, by whip- 
ping him cruelly. But I thonght I could de- 
tect a strong lurking desire in him, for some 
time after, to atone for his injustice, and to ren- 
der himself worthy again in the noble animal's 
esteem. Generally persons of thatemployment 
have an honorable pride in their teams, and of- 
ten, a sincere and deserved affectiun for them. 
Between themselves these workers are concilia- 
tory and accommodating; patient of the awk- 
wardness of a green hand; tolerant of personal 
preferences in the ways of coing a thing ; ready 
to leave their own tasks to assist or * give a lift 








toa neighbor. They greet each other with 
blunt but cordial salutations at sunrise ; the 
click of the trowel and the hammer’s blows 
seem to invigorate the spirits and enlarge the 
sympathies. On a particular occasion one of 
them was II, but he could‘not afford, he was so 
poor, to lose amoment’s pay. For several suc- | 
cessive days his companion, an entire stranger, | 
except as they met at their task, insisted on his 
going home at noon, and himself, by more stren- 
uous exertion, and by staying later at night, | 
filled out the measure of the day's work for | 
both. Cana nobler example of the self-sacr- 
fice of true charity be found, in all the showy 
philanthropies that are sounded and blazoned | 
vver the world? Labor is surely a blessed | 
privilege, and nota curse upon our race. It} 
clears the heart’s atmosphere of vapors and im- | 
purities. It brightens the aspect of life. Itex- | 
pels brooding suspicions, and invites a manly | 
‘ Blessed is the man 
It nurtures whole- | 


candor and self-respect. 
who has found his work.’ 
some desires, and gives sweet rest. It affords | 
the clearest title to respectability. Let us not | 
scorn our roughest occupation, nor seek to hide 
it, nor blush to hear it spoken of. Few of us 
have anything half so well worth being proud 
ofas ourtoil. Honored be labor, with his hard, 
tough hand, his sweaty brow and swollen veins | 
and piercing eye and rigid sinews! Shame, on- | 
ly shame, to soft and self-indulgent idleness !— | 
If the idler have any creed, itis that God isa 
phantom, and life a mistake, and humanity a 
lie. [Monthly Religious Magazine. 
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BOSTON, OCTOBER 19, 1844. 


UNITARIAN PORTRAITS. 
In the October number of the Democratic Re- 
view, We find an article with this title, * Unita- 


rian Portraits;’ under which the writer, after 
some general and brief remarks ‘ on Unitarian- | 
ism as a creed,’ proceeds to give some pen and 
ink portraits of a few leading Unitarians,’ select- 
ing * Dewey, as the representative of the pul- 
pit; Baneroft, the American historian ; Emer- 
son, the leading philosophical writer; Brown- 
Ndward 


son, the politica) philosopher; and 


ie. 





Everett, the man of accomplishment and 
gant orator.” With the writer's personal delin- 
eations we have nothing to do, except to ex- 
press our surprise that Emerson, who for sever- 
eral years has had no connexion with Unitarians 
as a religivus denomination, and whose present 
philosopical position and principles are not the 
result of his faith or intellectual training asa 


Unitarian; and Brownson, who, everything by 


turns and nothing long, has written more against 


Unitarianism than he has for it, and whose | 
strides towards Rome have for the last year and | 
a half been so rapid and mighty, as to place him | 
at this momet.t well nigh at the very feet of the 

Pope, should be made to sit for their ‘ portraits,’ | 
among those who are selected as representatives 
of the tendency and influence of Unitarianism, 

* as a mere system or rather intellectual sect.’ 


We wish rather to say a word or two on 


some of the general remarks of this writer. 


Speaking of Unitarians, he says,— 


Their congregations are composed chiefly of 
the better class, as to wealth and intelligence ; 
men of sense; men of reflection. It is a sect of 
scholars, thinkers and moral reformers 
ing and argument are necessary to enable them 
to preserve anything like union; to maintain 
their very existence, as an independent society. 
This has always been t 


the case. The wise are 


“alas! too often side by side, with all coldness i 


Learn- | 


ever, unfortunately for the rest of the world, in | 


; They are forced to make head 
against a strong current of popular prejudice, 


a minority. 


for the people can never become Unitarian.— | 


Hence, from a want of intellectual sympathy, 
results a great evil; the lack of mural sympa- 
thy. Itis an exclusive sect; and here lies its 
greatest weakness, as it appears to us; 1 1s not 
a religion for the ignorant and poor. You will 
see in their churches, very few of the wretched 
and miserable 


It is too refined a theory for | 


them; simplified as it may be, to the scholar! | 


The congregations consist, generally, of well- 
dressed, well-behaved, well-to-do men of the 
world, and men of business. All-complacency 
sits there, alas! too often, side by side, with 
all-coldness ! 

Now we do not know but the writer of this 
article is a Unitarian himself; he evidently im- 
plies that he has been in the habit of hearing Dr. 
Dewey preach. We are sorry he has not prof- 
ited more by his instructions ; for he is unques- 
tionably ignorant of that which he affirms, and 
totally misconceives the spirit and genius of 
Unitarianism. It is the simplest form of Chris- 
tianity. Simple not only to the scholar, but to 
the unlearned and wayfaring man. Itis nota 
It has none of the deep met- 
aphysies of Calvinism, none of the mystical 


‘ refined theory.’ 


phraseology of transcendentalism, none of the 
pompous phraseology of ‘the Church.’ Its dis- 
tinctive doctrine, its great religious thoughts 
and principles ean all be expressed in Scripture 
language, and Unitarians are the only denom- 
ination their creed in the 
Unless the Bible 
therefore be pronounced ‘too refined’ a book 


content to frame 


precise words of Seripture. 


for the people, not sufficiently simple, Unita- 
rianism cannot be said to be of this character. 
The writer says ‘it is not a religion for the 
ignorant and poor '—‘ the wretched and miser- 
able.’ Does not this writer know that the idea 
of a ministry to the poor, missions to the out- 
cast, the solitary, the forsaken, the suffering, 
the sinful, the poor in wealth, the poor in vir- 
tue, the poor in knowledge, that are scattered 
through the dark alleys, the narrow lanes, the 
garrets and cellars of a crowded city, originat- 
ed with a Unitarian minister; and that Unita- 
rians have carried out this idea, have prosecut- 
ed this work, as successfully, to say the least, 
as any other denomination, as is abundantly tes- 
tified by the condition and results of the minis- 
try at large in our own city, and similar institu- 
tions conducted by our brethren in London, 








Liverpool, Birmingham, and other cities both 
in England and in this country ? 
The writer says, ‘all complacency sits there, 


Did this writer never read Dr. Channing’s Ser- 
mon on the text, ‘fools make a mock at sin r 
Could ‘all-complacency’ write that Sermon! 
could ‘all-complacency ’ sit and listen to It, 
and remain ‘all-complacency still!’ Sermons 
of that character, though not of equal force and 
power, are continually preached in our Unitari- 
an pulpits, and have their fruit in bringing men 
to repentance and a holy life. ‘ All-indifference’ 
sits there! Indifference to what? the glory of 
God?! or the good of man, by promoting which 
that glory is promoted! Does not this writer 
know that the public charities of the city of 
Boston, are, at least, equal to those of any other 
cfty of equal weath and population? that there 
is no city where, through public institutions and 
various modes of operation, more is done to re- 
lieve the various forms of human want, to com- 
fort human suffering, to enlighten human igno- 





rance, to[promote human happiness and virtue? 
and that these things owe often their existence, 
and always, no small measure of their means to | 
Unitarians, to the wealth which their charity has 


devoted, to the zeal and interest they have felt | 
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one. We commend to the special attention of 
this Editor one of the ‘len Commandments, 
which is very appropriate to the title of his pa- 
per. 





THE GENERAL EPISCOPAL CONVENTION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 

Tt is too frequently the case that when eccle- 
siastical bodies meet on the regularly appointed 
occasions, recurring at periodical intervals, the 
ingenuity of their leaders is taxed to provide in- 
teresting subjects of debate and occupation. 
When the formalities of organization have been 
gone through with, hurriedly or deliberately, 
the great question usually is, how shall we en- 
tertain one another or edify our constituents! 





But it has not been thus with the Convention of 
the Bishops and the Clerical and Lay delegates | 
of the Episcopal denomination now in session at, 
Philadelphia. With the single exception of) 
that memorable occasion when, in the same city, 
the great Presbyterian denomination was sun- | 
dered in twain (or rather into some halt dozen | 
fragments or parties) there has not been an ec- | 


'clesiastical Convention assembled at any ume | 


in this country, in which more jarring elements | 
were combined, before which more perplexing 
and troublesome questions were to be debated, or 


and manifested in doing good? Unitarians do | upon the results of which more itaportant conse- 

not people heaven with only a colony from their |quences depended for those concerned in it. 
: sad 

own sect, nor do they hold that almighty God | Pye Christian world hus not yet outgrown the 


will put beyond the pale of his merey, and con- | 


sign to endless woe,—all, Heathen, Mahomme- 
dan and Christian, who do not happen to be- 
lieve with them. 
bigoted zeal which leads some to move heaven 
They may 


They have not therefore that 


and earth to make one proselyte. 
the true Christian standard of 
Who is! But to deseribe 
them as ‘all-complacency’ and ‘ all-indiffer- 
‘This wholesale slander of a 


not be up to 
charity and zeal. 
ence’ is not just. 
denomination, for the sake of writing a striking 
sentence and making a pointed antithesis does 
not seem to us Christian. 

There is one declaration, or at least implica- 
tion, in the passsage abeve quoted, so anti-demo- 
cratic, that we are somewhat surprised that it 
gained admission to the Democratic Review. 
‘The writer says that Unitarians are ‘a sect of 
scholars, thinkers, and moral reformers,’ that 
they are ‘our most accurate men of research,’ 


. | - : _ >, . ~}a} ; . once. | 
they ‘number some of the very greatest names hess 18 deemed passion. Decision is violence. 


in Poesy, Philosophy, Science and Divinity ;’ 
i. e., he admits or implies that Unitarianism 
gathering to it such great names and strong 
minds, has a basis of truth, and that they who 
hold it, would enlighten and reform the world, 
and yet he says ‘ the people can never become 
Unitarian ;’ i. e., the people cannot be enlight- 
ned and reformed, cannot be brought to per- 
ceive, appreciate and apply the truth, that ap- 


proves itself to ‘ men of sense, men of reflection; 


| 
| 
' 


‘and views, and then are astonished to find that 


‘as evidences 


delusion of believing that ecclesiastical organiza- | 


ition is a security against, and a refuge from re- 


hgious discord. Some men still insist upon 


seeking the protection of high fenced sectarian 


‘enclosures, as if by being more compactly penned 


‘up together, they would disagree the less. ‘They 


long to enjoy the comfort of being in a fold 
which shall contain only one sort, and then 


stand amazed to find that this one sort repre-) 


sents all the varieties of the open world. They 


seek what are supposed to be the great bless- 
ings of a pledged fidelity to certain formularies 


i they have lost their liberty of thinking as they 


| please. 

| The President of the Convention, on opening 
‘the Session of Clerical and Lay-Deputies, in an 
excellent and well tempered address, said to his 
‘brethren, ‘ No allowance is made by the world 


| for the effects of honest zeal in you. Earnest- | 


'Frankness has the stigma of rudeness. And 
devout veneration for the Church, and love of 
the crucified Son of God, are denounced as su- 
perstition and bigotry.” He might have added 
too, that manifest and essential differences of 


opinion, vehement and positive mutual opposi- 


tion, and the selection of members of commit- 
‘tees with reference to such differences and op-_ 
! position, would be looked upon by the world 


of want of harmony in behief. 


: - é , . . . ? cers 1 
they must remain ignorant and unenlightened. | And why does the world of lookers on thus) 














This does not seem to us a very democratic 
idea, or to imply much respect for the capacity 
of ‘the people.’ 

We have felt constrained to make these re- 
marks, while at the same time we are ready to 
admit the great ability of the article before us. 
We do not believe he intended any injustice, or 
that there is any bitterness or prejudice in his 
heart. He may have intended his notice to be 
complimentary. In some respects he certainly 
does give us high praise. But we prefer justice 
to compliment and in some particulars, we think 
the writer does not fully understand the spirit 
and principles of the body of which he has de- 


lineated * portraits.” 


THE ‘CHRISTIAN WITNESS’ AGAIN 
CORRECTED. 

There is a charity ‘ which thinketh no evil,’ 
as well as a charity which speaketh no evil ; and 
the Editor of the Episcopal ‘ Witness’ has again 
transgressed, by depariing from these two forms 
of a Christian grave. We are sorry to be so 
often compelled to reply to assertions of his, 
which show of themselves a spirit that loves to 
seek out confirmations of its own prejudices, and, 
failing to find therm, will even imagine and fabri- 
cate them. 


Let our readers carefully peruse and analyse 
the two following paragraphs, and see how 
much perverseness they exhibit. 


Procress IN THE RrIGHT Direction. We 
hear much from the professors of ‘ Liberal 
Christiamty’ respecting the progress of the re- 
ligious truth ; but we fear this progress 1s for 
the most part in the wrong direction. It is grat- 
ifying, however, to witness occasionally among 
the supporters of the * liberal’ system, some in- 
dications of a movement towards more Ortho- 
dox methods of inculcating truth. Thus, in the 
last Christian Register, the editors discourse in 
this manner: ‘Our Sunday school instruction 
ought to embrace a thorough religious educa 
tion, beginning with the simplest truths of the 
Carecnism, and carrying the pupil through the 
whole theory and practice of religion,’ &c. 

We have italicised the few words here which 
attracted our attention, and which will perhaps 
excite the wonder of our readers. It is cer- 
tainly marvellous, that Unitarians, which from 
the beginning of their existence as a denomina- 
tion, have condemned, and we may say revil- 
ed, all Catechisms, should now speak of their 


truths as the proper basis of a religious educa- | 


tion. As we are not aware that the Unitarians 
have any elementary Christian manual called a 
Catechism, we suppose the Register in epeak- 
ing of the Catechism must refer to that of the 
Episcopal Church, or of some other orthodox 
denomination. 


We fear that our Truth would progress in 
the wrong direction, if it had no better judges 
He is satisfied to take a line 
in this paper which incidentally approves the 
very course pursued by usin the use of Cate- 
chisms, asif it made the suggestion that we 
should begin the use of Catechisins, though 


than this Editor. 


“they have always been the vehicle among us 


for conveying religious instruction to the young. 
Again, the Editor says that our denomination 
from its very beginning has condemned and even 
reviled all Catechisms. We will pardon him 
for an assertion to which we might jusily apply 
the very harshest epithet ever used among dis- 
putants. The Unitarians have never condemn- 
ed Catechisms, but have always used them. 
The Editor says, as he is not aware that Unita- 
rians have any Catechism, he supposes that we 
are going to adopt his, or some other orthodox 
one. Now we cannot hold him bound ¢éo be 
aware of our mode of teaching the young, but 
we do hold him bound to make n° supposi- 
tion about it, still more to circulate no slanders 
about it, till he has used the means by his side 
for informing himself on the subject. He ought 
to know enough of human nature fo be aware 
that among the readers of his own paper are 
some, who want no better leading than he has 
given them, to go about with the story that Uni- 
tarians revile all Catechisms, and never would 
use one, and now think of adopting an orthodox 


judge? It is not because it forgets that the dis- 
putants are frail men, but because it coinpares ) 
such real discord with the professions of unity 
in belief, and of close fraternal fellowship with 
one another. The disputants depart from the 
rules of their own formation, they sunder at 
every point the band of union which they pro- 
We look for 
They have joined 
and 


with an ardent desire to escape the trials of 


fess to have drawn around them. 
peace, and behold division. 

one another's fellowship by free choice, 
self-dependence and of open freedom in their re- 
ligious interests. ‘They set up high claims to 
the divine blessing on such a union, and to se- 
cure it they promise to forego some liberties. 
It is because they do al] that they could do, were 
they not thus mutually pledged to one another, 
that the world judges of them that the spint of 
the world is still with them. ‘hey remind us 
of the manner in which the early Corinthian 
Lord's 


Supper, when instead of sharing together the 


disciples undertook to observe the 
baead and wine from the common table which | 
they recognised holv, each one brought with 
him his own food and drink in quality and quan- 
tity suited to his own appetite and passions, and 
used the place of sacred assembly for indulgen- 
ees forbidden even in his own private house. 
Before this Convention met, Bishop Mell- 
vaine of Ohio solemnly pledged himself to bring 
befure the body the matter of the late Rev. Mr. 
(Carey's Ordination, with all the attendant and 
‘inferential heresies of Puseyism. He was de-| 
termined, with all the earnestness of conviction 
or temper, (whichever his own brethren may 
choose to cal] it) that the great controversy of 
‘the day for Episcopacy should no longer be al 
lowed to evade an authoritative examination. 
There were various ways and means by which 
that controversy might have come forward be- 
fore the Convention. The following however, | 


| was about as dignified an introduction as Pusey- 


isms deserved. 

‘Mr. H. A. Dubois, of Ohio, asked for the | 
reading of the credentials from the Diocese of | 
Connecticut. He stated that his object in doing | 


| 80, wasto show that while the deputies from 
‘that Diocese had been appointed by a convention 
| of the Protestant Eymscopal Cherch, one of them, 
he learned, had styled himself in a printed com- 
/munication a ‘ Presbyter of the Reformed Cath- 


|olic Church.’ 


| He had long known the deputy, 
| and entertained the most sincere respect for him 
!as an amiable and accomplished gentleman, but 
he conceived this a question of an importance 
which required it to be laid before the House. 

The President thought the gentleman was 
out of order, unless his objections were to the 
_ validity of the credentials from Connecticut, and 
not to the fitness of the title which any indi- 
vidual member of the church might see fit to 
adopt. 

Mr. Dubois appealed from the decision of the 
chair.’ 

The whole subject matter of the existing 
dissensions in the Episcopal denomination is 
now, or will be, in agitation before its highest 
representative body. = - 

Very many other matters relating to the con- 
secration of Bishops, the Theological Seminary, 
Missions &c. are to continue in conflicting de- 
bate, besides two very disagreeable subjects con- 
cerning a Bishop elect, and a Bishop who has 
resigned. Rev. Dr. Cicero S. Hawks, who was 
for many years the most eloquent and powerful 
preacher of the Episcopal persuasion in New 
York City, while he was minister at St. Thom- 
as’ Church, has been selected for the Bishop of 
the Episcopalians in the State of Missouri. 
When his nomination wag laid before the Con- 
vention, the Rev. Dr. Muhleaburg brought cer- 
tain charges against him affecting his moral 
character, and relating to his integrity, his tem- 
per, &c., when he was principal of an academy 
at Flushing, L. I. 
himself replied to. 


These charges Dr. Hawks 








ry’ ‘ 4 . . 
The Convention have likewise to act upon 


the resignation of Bishop Onderdonk of Penn- 
sylvania, either by ratifying the proceedings of 


the Convention in his own diocese which ac- 
cepted his resignation, or by trying him on cer- 
tain charges, which his subordinate clergy 
brought against him. 

Here certainly is a variety of business pro- 
vided for the Convention, some of it very trying 
to hearts and tempers. May no cause or inter- 
est of sacred truth or virtue suffer from its re- 
sults. 








CORRESPONDENCE OF THE A. U. A. 
Geneva, Aug. 14, 1844. 
Rev. Cuarves Brices: 

Dear Sir,—I have just returned from my 
south-western tour, and have materials for a 
long letter. ‘To begin with the history of my 
journey. Brother Fuller came from Belvidere 
the 13th of July, and preached to my people in 
Geneva on Sunday, the Mth, with great accep- 
tance, and on Monday, the 15th, we started to- 
gether in the stage for Ottowa, where we arniv- 
ed in the evening, and took steamboat for Peo- 
ria. 

We arrived at Peoria late in the evening, and 
concluded not to leave the boat, but go directly 
tu St. Louis. ‘There we found that brother Eliot 
was absent on an Eastern visit. Mr. Gray had 
been there, but had gone to Quincy, and as I did 
not like to fail of seeing Mr. Gray, I concluded 
to go on to Quincy, and Mr. Fuller remained in 
St. Louis, and preached on Sunday. 

I intended, after seeing Mr. Gray at Quincy, 
to go up to Warsaw, and preach on Sunday, 
but no steamboat passed in season, and I re- 
mained in Quincey, and listened to the voice of 
brother Gray. Mr. Gray waited until the ar- 
rival of Mr. Filler, and we had a very agreea- 
ble, and, I trust, profitable conference together 
about the interests of our cause in the West.— 
Mr. Gray’s vsit has done more good than 
could tell yoa of in a single letter. 


cheered the hearts of our people. It has re- 


moved prejudice from the minds of multitudes | 
who have been attracted to hear a minister from | 
Boston, and bis labors have left an impression | 


in Quiney, in Rockford, Belvidere and Geneva, 


in favor of our views, which many years will | 
he left us in Quiney the next day | 


not efface. 
after brother Fuller arrived, and we remained 
over the next Sebbath. 
evening, brother Fuller on Wednesday evening, 
and | again on Sriday evening, and we both 
preached on Suntlay; had the communion of the 
Lord's supper, aad in the evening a kind of so- 
cial conference for each of us to say a few words 
of sympathy and exhortation at parting. 1 hope 
and believe our vit in Quincy was vot in vain. 
On Monday, 
I preached in 
the evening in the Whig Log Cabin, to a very 
good audience, and brother Fuller preached in 
the same place the next evening. 

The disturbances with the Mormons has in- 
jured Warsaw, and retarded the progress of our 
Our 
friends there had raised a subscription for build- 
ing a church, and had obtained 600 or $700 on 
subscription, but the Mormon war has put an 


It was certainly profitable to us. 
the 20th, we wenito Warsaw. 


cause there to « considerable degree. 


end to all further efforts of this kind, for this | 


We 


Burlington, intending to stop there over Sun- 


season, at least. went from Warsaw to 
day, but we could obtain no place to hold meet- 
ings. 
our cause, had gone east, some were sick, and 
others were so deeply iotere sted in politics and 
the election, which was to take place on the 
next Monday, that they felt no disposition to 
make any effort fora religious meeting, and we 
proceeded up the river. Brother F. stopped at 
Bioomington, and I went to Rock Island.— 
On Sunday, P. M. 1 preached in the court house 
at 2 o’elock, and at 5 o'clock, and distributed 
about half the tracts | had left. P 

Brother Fuller came up on Monday, and we 
proceeded to Galena. | succeeded in finding 
one family of Unitarians, (from Philadelphia, | 
believe,) who were very much pleased to see a 
minister of their faith. ‘They had not heard or 
seen a Unitarian minister fur several years, but 
had taken the Register and thus kept up their 
syinpathy with our faith, and some knowledge 
of what is going on among us. I left with 
them the remainder of my tracts, (not over a 
dozen) and hastened to be in Belvidere in season 
for iny appointinent there; and as Belvidere is 
now one of my regular preaching places for the 
present, | will call this the end of my tour, and 


tell you of the state of things in Belvidere. 

I have before written that the war had commenc- 
ed, and I can assure you that no means are left 
untried by the opposers of liberal christianity to 


secure the victory tothemeelves. ‘Chough there 


was at first a show of fairness, and a promise to 
present the Bible argument for the trinity, there 
has been little scruple in the use of intmgue, 
misrepresentation and denunciation, &c., and a 
Our 
opponents have united their forces, not to op- 
pose argument with argument, but to produce a 


very little attention to Bible argument. 


superstitious Avrror and dread of Unitarianism. 
Such abominable misrepresentations and awful 
warnings, as would prejudice the ignorant, and 
terrify the weak minded, have been their princi- 
pal weapons; and they have wielded them in a 
I never heard 
I will not at- 
tempt to describe it, or repeat the language 
used, but will give one or two instances of their 


way to astonish almost any one. 
anything beginning to equal it. 


mode of reasoning, and opposing our views.— 
After having attempted to prove from German 
and English writers that Unitarians do not be- 
lieve in the inspiration and authority of the Bi- 
ble, Prot. Whitman presented extracts from 
the sermon of Mr. Parker, at the Ordination of 
Mr. Shackford, as the sentiments of the Unita- 
rian clergy in Boston, in 1840; said it was a 
common custom to set forth in discourses on 
such occasions, the sentiments of the denomina- 
tion; that Dr. Pierce, and others who had part 
in the services, expressed no disapprobation of 
the sentiments of the sermon, and it might be 
considered as an expression of the views of the 
denomination at the time. He then quoted the 
most abominable passage of the discourse, and 
left the impression on the minds of his audience 
that no objection was ever made by the Unitari- 
an denomination to these views; warned them, 
as they valued the salvation of their souls, to 
beware; told them he could not have died in 
peace without having exposed the awful tenden- 
cies of Unitarianism, end warned them against 
it, &c. &e. It seemed to be his object to ex- 
cite such a horror and fear of Unitarianism, 
that none of his audience should ever venture 
to hear a word in its defence, and, with many, 
I doubt not it produced a very great effect.— 
Mr. Wright, the Presbyterian minister, has 
just given a lecture on the history of Unitarian- 


1} 4° what they can; but there will be a united 
It has | 20d strenuous effort on the part of the Baptists 


I preached on Monday | 


Some who had been most interested for | 


| 
} 


ism, in which he represented that it originated 
in the decline of true religion ; that it had been 
propagated by deception, and secrecy and conceal- 
ment of opinion; that it thus obtained the ascen- 
dancy in Cambridge; that, as it was now on the 
decline in Boston, and nearly dead there, an at- 
tempt was being made to revive it, and give it 
influence in the West, by establishing literary 
institutions, with the secret object of making 
them theological schools, fur the spread of Uni- 
tarianism; that the Academy in Belvidere was to 
be the germ of a school of this kind; that ‘ i 
had been suffered to go on long enough, and 
MUST BE PUT DowN.”’ The slanderous charge 
of dishonesty and concealment of opinions, 
which were brought against Dr. Ware and oth- 
er eminent men of the denomination, were al- 
most beyond christian endurance. Mr. Wal- 
worth is to reply to Mr. Wright next Sunday, 
P.M. We have endeavored, from the first, to 
descend to no unfairness, and to suffer no abuse 
to provoke us to an exhibition of an unkind, un- 
christian spirit and temper. If our cause can- 
not be sustained without a resort to such meas- 
ures as are taken by our adversaries, [ had rath- 
er it would be crushed for the time ; believing 
that ‘ truth crushed to earth will rise again,’ and 
that God will ultimately prosper the right. 

I shall continue to visit Belvidere once in 4 
weeks, until the controversy is at an end, or 
until some one comes to supply my place. It 
remains for the friends of libera! Christianity to 
say whether the Belvidere Academy shall ‘ be 
put down,’ ornot. The reputation of the Acad- 
emy is high and well established, and if it can 


| Stand the cominy shock of opposition, and be 


continued eighteen months or two years, there is 
not much occasion to fear that it will not then 
and afterwards,sustain itself amply and triumph- 


antly. Its friends here are numerous, and de- 





| cided in their attachment to the schou], and will | 


jand Presbyterians to put it down. ‘There may 
be an attempt to purchase back the Academy 
}of Mr. Faller, and he could, doubtless, make a 
}tolerably fair pecuniary speculation by selling 


it. But this he will not do if he can possibly 


sustain himself. He told me he would sell it 
$300 cheaper to the Unitarians than to the 
|‘ Orthodox,’ if he should be compelled to sell 
it. It is worth twice what he gave for it, for a 
|meeting house, for which use it is now freely 
| furnished us by Mr. Fuller. 

| 

| 


favor of our cause, the importance of the Acad- 


The value of the institution, its influence in 


jemy, as a place of meeting, should all be con- 








| sidered by the friends of liberal Christianity, | 
and 1 do think that some consideration should | 
| . p 7 | 
be given to Mr. Fuller's services as a missiona- 
ry. 


;ey, and Warsaw, has been an important service | 
\to our cause. Now, if ever, is the lime to act. 
| Something must be done, aud something ade- 
| quate, or our enemies will trample Unitarianism 
junder their feet. If we are crushed, it shall 
{not be because we did not let our friends know 


sistance. Having done this, and exerted our- 


selves to the utmost, if we are finally borne 


down, it will be with the conviction that we 
j have done what we could. 

| If brother Walworth, Mr. Fullerand myself, 
had each 100 copies of * Loraine’s faith exam- 


ined and charged,’ 50 copies of the tract, * Uni- 


tarianism ho new doctrine,’ 50 copies of the | 
tract on the * History of Unitarianism, by Lam- 
} son,’ 50 copies of ‘ Whitman’s Letters to Stu- 


art,’ 


good. 
| We distributed about 150 tracts, and preached 
the gospel by personal conversation with multi- 
| tudes of individuals, who were travelling to dif- 
iferent parts of the United States. 

The Mississippi, with its branches affords the 
most glorious field for a ministry at large in its 
) steamboats, that can be imagined. O, how of- 
ten did I wish that some good stout map could 
‘travel continually in those boats, and converse 


| with all classes, and distribute tracts. A good 


active mar might distribute 5000 a year, where 
|they would be read, and who can conceive the 
I wish that } 
we had such a man engaged in such a work.— 


probable results of such a mission. 


I believe, if it were not for my family, I should | 


. } 
court such a sphere of action more than any, 


other I could find. Ido hope it will not long | 


remain unimproved, . ° . } 


; oe ai 
With much esteem,yours in Christian affection, | 





A. H. Conanr. 


Beivivere, Sept. 20, 1844. 


|Rev. Cuartes Brices: 


| Dear Sir, —Waant of time is my only apolo- | 








gy fur my long delay in writing to you. My/| 
time has been occupied in travelling the summer | 
past. I have had regular appointments for Sab- | 
bath preaching in five places ; and while at each | 
of these I attend once in five weeks—1 generally | 
have besides three or four appointments during 
the week, as opportunity offers. It requires 
abont 200 miles travel to go the round of my 
appointments. The season has been unusually 
wet, the roads excessively bad, the streams much 
swollen by the heavy rains, and many bridges 
carried away : but notwithstanding these obsta- 
cles, by swimming and wading and facing the 
storms, I have succeeded in meeting my engage- 


ments, with a single exception. 

There are now six Churches under my pas- 
toral care, containing more than three hundred 
members, most of whom have made a profession 
of religion within the last two years. Many of 
them are young persons, and many having but 
recently become acquainted with our principles, 
need instruction and aid, amidst the opposition, 
which in many instances they are called to en- 
counter. ‘Chese Churches are all located in 
places where it seems important to sustain the 
cause. ‘They are in a healthy, united condi- 
tion, and while exerting a growingly salutary 
influence in the places of their location, are re- 
ceiving occasional and valuable additions. 


Sometime in April last, an alliance, or rather 
a combination, was formed by the leaders of the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and, in some instances, 
the Methodists (where they had a sufficient in- 
fluence) ; and a simultaneous attack commenced 
on Unitarians and Unitarianism throughout this 
section. The reason was given that Unitari- 
anism is getting such a hold in this country that 
it ‘must be putdown now, or perhaps it never 
could be done ; that they would strip it of its 
garb, and show it in its true character.’ Ac- 
cordingly they commenced their attack upon 
Unitarianism and upon Mr. A. B. Fuller's Acad- 
emy. Brother Conant, Brother Fuller and my- 





His preaching ia Geneva, St. Louis, Quin- | 


, of the effort to crush us, and of our need of as- | 


50 copies of * Christian Layman,’ we. 


. i 
could soon put them where they would be doing | 





self met in consultation, to decide upon the best 

















means tosustain the cause under existing cir- 
cumstances. As I was alone in this region, 
with such an interest awake, and so surrounded 
with opposition, it was thought best that Broth- 
er Conant should come and preach at Belvidere 
one fourth of the time; by which arrangement 
I could be enabled to go and preach to some oth- 
er of the destitute Societies. 

Brother Conant’s preaching has been accep- 
table and successful here. ‘The Presbyterians 
and Baptists commenced a course of lectures, 
ostensibly to warn the people against Unitarian- 
ism, and to show its heretical and dangerous 
tendencies. They brought‘ many and grievous 
charges against poor Unitarianism. Old Harvard 
University, Doctor Ware, &c. &c. were shown 
off in most frightful colors, together with the 
imminent dangers, which were threatening the 
good people of the West, if they should suffer 
such awful heresies to take root among them ; 
if they were suffered to spring up here, there was 
no telling wherefthey would stop. Brother Co- 
nant replied to the Baptists in several discour- 
ses;and Brother Fuller met, and publicly ex- 
posed the attacks upon the Academy with a 
manly and Christian prudence, showing the 
character of that sectarian selfishness, which 
baptises itself with the name of Christianity, 
the more effectually to oppress and destroy a 
fellow Christian barely for a difference of opjn- 
ion. His prudent and plain course has increas- 
ed the number of his friends, and given him a 
strong hold upon the affections of the people. 
I endeavored to reply to the attacks from the 
Presbyterians. The result of the controversy 
has been the awakening a spirit of enquiry, and 
jucreasing the number of the friends of Liberal 
Christianity. The attack upon the School, and 
upon liberal principles generally, is now regard- 
ed 
persecution for opinions sake. 
wars of ‘44, there need be no fears entertained 
for its future prosperity. 





, by most of the people, as opposition and | 
The School is | 


arranged with great taste, and most bountiful 
supplied with provision: though a very large 
company was assembled, all were accomodated 
and many baskets full of fragments might have 
been gathered when the Tepast was over. | 


have seldom attended an entertainment prepar- 


ed with such good taste, and reflecting so much 
credit upon the kindness and liberality of the 
providers. Every one present seemed to be 
happy, and intent upon promoting the genera] 
happiness; and I think none regretted at the 
close of the day, that they had laid aside seey}ay 
occupations fur a few hours, to meet in council 


and social intercourse as teachers of the Sunda 


School. c 


J. A.B, 





For the Register, 
GOD'S OMNISCIENCE AND MAN’S RESPON- 
SIBILITY, OR FREE AGENCY. 


Many have been the attempts to reconcile 
these seemingly opposite attributes of God and 
man. I have thought, that, by a multiplicity of 
words the writers have done nothing more than 
to render ‘confusion worse contounded,’ The 
difficulty lies in endeavoring to bring the infinite 
mind of God—if I may be allowed the eXxpress- 
1on—to a level with the finite capacity of man, 
We may taik about the omniscience, the fore- 
knowledge, the decrees, &c. of God, as we 
would about any thing else, that we caunot un- 
derstand ; but when we attempt to explain them, 
to bring them within our comprehension, to 
make them square with, and graduate them to 
the scale of our understanding, if we don’t ren- 
| der the darkness that encircles them more visi- 
ble we certainly shall not sueceed in dissipating 
the mist, and throwing more light upon them. 
* Canst thou by searching find out God” ‘Canst 
{thou find out the Almighty unto perfection?’ 
‘Who hath 





|‘ His understanding is infinite.’ 


iain ° ‘> c 2 } 4 > 1? 
now doing well, and if it outlives the sectarian | known the mind of the Lord ! 


I have frequently heard an explanation given 
in this manner, viz., that to obviate the objection 


[ have never seen more interest manifest |°! M49 'S acting by necessity, God permitted him 


among the people, to hear liberal preaching than 
at the present time ; itis not the impulse of a 
momentary excitement, but a serious and abid- 
ing desire to hear and learn the truth. 
As ever, yours, in Gospel bonds, 
Joun WaLwortu. 





For the Register. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETING AT LEXINGTON. 

It was my privilege to be present last week 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Sunday 
School Teachers, connected with the Cam- 
bridge Ministerial Association. These teachers 
have united in a regularly organized Society for 
the purpose of encouraging each other in the 


work in which they are engaged. The Society 


ito perform such and such actions—did not ac- 
jtually order, command, or decree that he should 
| do thus and so, but only permitted him, and there- 
fore did not take away his accountability. Now 
I consider this mere equivocation, a subterfuge 
to escape a difficulty, which they could not re- 
move. 

The fact is, we know nothing more of these, 
than any other infinitudes. 





They are entirely 
| beyond our reach. Can finite compare with in- 
finite? ‘Saith the Lord, as the heavens are 
|higher than the earth, so are my ways higher 
‘than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.’ Sull, every body believes in the 
) omniscience of the Deity, and all but the fuol-har- 
| dy and wilful, in man’s free agency but every en- 
deavor to reconcile them, according to our views 





embraces a large proportion, if not all, of the | 


Sunday Schools connected with our denomina- | 
tion in the County of Middlesex, and of course 
embraces many individuals who have had a 
large experience in the work of the religious 
education of the young, and whose counsels 


cannot but impart a deep interest to the meet- | 


ings of the Society. 


of things, must prove abortive, and can but show 


| the extreme of human folly. The past, present 
{and future, are as clearly before him, as the sun 
| whieh illumines the day, is before us; and his 
| infinite wisdom, power and goodness require us 
|to love, adore, and praise him in silence, with- 
out attempting to search out his infinite perfec- 
jtions. He has given us laws for the regulation 


On this oceasion to which I refer, a report) of our lives and conduct, which we are capable 


was made by the Secretary of the Society, the 
Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord, detailing such facts 
as had been collected from the various Super- 
intendents, showing the present condition of 
their various charges, and the interest manifest- 
ed by the pupils and the teachers in the Sunday 
School. 
mated discussion upon the uses of Teacher's 
meetings, and the means by which they may 
be made promotive of the great object for which 
the Sunday School has been established. 

This is a subject which has often created dis- 
cussion and given rise to a great deal of vague 


and indefinite declamation; the weekly, or) 


monthly, meetings of teachers have, in many 
instances, been felt to be productive of very 
little good, and they have separated, thinking 
within themselves, that it is almost useless to 
continue what produces so little substantial 
fruit. The difficulties attendant upon these 
meetings were acknowledged by all the speak- 
ers at Lexington, but at the same time the 
cause was pointed out, and the remedy so 
plainly set forth, that I think no teacher, who 
was present, will hereafter complain of the dul- 
ness of teachers’ meetings, if he follows the 
counsel that was given, and feels in his own 
heart the responsibility that devolves upon him 
asa religious guide to the young. ‘The re- 
marks which were made by the Rev. Messrs. 


Stetson and Muzzey, and by Mr. Warren of | 


Lowell, who is now the President of the Socie- 
ty, were particularly interesting ; the Society is 
exceedingly fortunate in having secured so able 
a successor to their late President, the Hon. 
Mr. Hoar of Concord. 

In the afternoon the Rev. Mr. Ware of West 
Cambridge, delivered a very instructive address 
upon the object to be aimed at by the Sunday 
School teacher. He very properly remarked 
upon the almost uselessness of that kind of in- 
struction, which is generally embraced in Manu- 
als prepared for Sunday Schools, consisting al- 
most exclusively of historic details, and textual 
interpretation ; while he gave to this kind of 
instruction all the importance it deserves, he 
contended that religion should be taught asa 
sentiment ; that the cultivation of piety is the 
great object for which all teachers should strive. 
No one who has had much acquaintance with 
Sunday Schools will fail to acknowledge the 
necessity and importance of such counsel as 
this. However great may be the difficulties to 
be encountered by any one who would make 
this the chief object of his attention, difficulties 
which were candidly acknowledged by the 
speaker, and however much the aiming at this 
object may enhance the responsibilities of the 
office of instruction, the teacher who does not 
place it definitely before him, and make it his ex- 
clusive aim to cultivate a religious character in 
each one of his pupils, had better resign his 
charge to some one who has a clearer appre- 
hension of the responsibilities which devolve 
upon the Sunday School teacher. 

I think all who were present at this meeting 
at Lexington, must have felt, if they never did 
before the incumbent duty of cultivating piety 
in their own hearts; that they who would be 
instructors must be themselves instructed ; that 
this light of Christian truth cannot be spread 
abroad by those who bave it nut in themselves ; 
that the office of teacher is no sinecure, is not to 
be assumed thoughtlessly, and cannot be dis- 
charged without careful preparation. 

I should do wrong to my own feelings were 
I to omit some notice of the beautiful collation 
which was prepared by the Ladies of Lexington 
on this occasisn. 


The report was followed by an ani- | 


Tables were spread in the 
hall recently occupied by the Normal School, 


| of duly appreciating, and we feel, that we have 
If 
| we obey them, we feel the satisfactiou of an ap- 
| Proving conscience, and become the subjects of 
— divine favor; if we disobey them, we feel its 
| upbraidings, and become liable to punishment or 
aoe divine displeasure. In this consciousness of 
jour ability, therefore, to do right or wrong, 
| consists our accountability, or free agency. 


| the power of obeying or transgressing them. 


Such are my thoughts on this vexed question. 
, If any ean give an explanation more satisfactory 
_to himself, it would be very acceptable to 

| A. H. 





For the Register. 
OUR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I desire to say a few 
| words relative to our Sabbath Schools; and to 


(urge upon Superintendents, ‘Teachers, parents, 
| and all interested in the moral and religious ed- 
'ucation of the young, the necessity of renewed 
‘effort, on their part, to bring under the influence 
of religious instruction a larger portion of the 
children and youth of this city. 


| Our Schools have been in operation a suffi- 


cient lime to enable their friends and the public 
| to judge of the influence which they have exert- 
/ed upon those who have enjoyed their privileges. 

All agree, that it has been of the most saluta- 
ry kind. 
engaged in supporting and advaneing these nur- 
series of virtue, have seen much to gladden their 


Those who have been most actively 


hearts, stimulate them to increased efforts, and 
cheer them in their Jabor of love. Nor are they 
the only ones whom their benevolent efforts have 
rendered happy. How many youth, who, for 
want of preper instruction, were fast sinking into 
sin, disgrace and misery, have been stopped in 
their downward course, restored from want, vice 
and degradation, by being brought to feel the 
genial influence of the Sabbath Schoo!. How 
many parents have seen their wayward children 
snatched from the brink of ruin by the timely 
assistance of this institution. How many a poor 

widowed mother’s heart has beat quick with joy 

which none but a mother could feel, as she has 
seen her only son influenced by the kind words 
of some benevolent Teacher, exchange his wont- 
ed scenes of vice and dissipation on the Sabbath 

for the Church and the Sunday Sheoo]. With 

what feelings of gratitude does she receive that 
Teacher to her dwelling, as he comes during the 
week, to speak a friendly word of encourage- 
ment to her and her boy. She thanks God that 
a helping hand has been extended to save her 

















child from ruin. 

Our Schools have indeed, done much, yet 
thereis much more for them to accomplish. 
They have restored many from the ways of sin 
and wickedness, still there are many more who 
need their immediate aid. How many boys are 
every Sabbath idling away their time about the 
streets, forming habits of protanity, dissipation 
and nearly every species of vice! What will be 
their end if they are permitted to continue this 
manner of spending the Sabbath! They are 
secure from no kind of vice. Their habits 
strengthen with their years. These habits will 
soon render thein unfit for reputable beskeneeer 
unworthy of confidence and trust. They are on 
the downward road to ruin. Unless they can be 
reclaimed soon, they will be Jost forever. bah 
are not yet beyond the reach of humanity. P es 
are not entirely void of self respect. They = 
yet listen to kind and friendly words, spoken 1n 
the spirit of confidence and love. They 4 
yet be inclined to join the Sabbath Schoo ? 
They may yet be made to feel the heavenly in 
fluence of divine truth. There are among them 
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those who possess naturally 
Jent dispositions, and a high order of intellect, 
( s hs 
if rightly educated may make tae 


those, who 
prove an hon- 


most useful and virtuous citizens, 
or to themselves and their country. They now 
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i on the dividing line which separates th 
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kind hearts, benev- |4nman 


Friends, Teachers, | 


CHRISTIAN REGIST 








keeping his eye upon the 
| plumb of righteousness. Ile firmly and fully 


| believed that the eye of the Infinite and Unut- 
nspecting his heart, mo- 


brotherhood, 


| . 
| erable was upon him, it 
tive and conduct, noticing any aberration . from 


‘the straight-lined path of duty and loyalty, and 


to whom he must render an account of his stew- 


lardship at the gates of eternity. 
Those who knew the late Dr. Willoughby 


7?) 
. ahs “y go . 
parents and guardians, to which shall they & best, will be the last to feel that there is pre- 


Let us all by immediate, prompt, vigorous ac- 
tion decide this question. Let on yssible of 
make an effort to bring 4 = ¢ nd] doubt 
these vouth to the Sabbath School, n° 


h one of us 


great success. 


ot with 
: ’ all meet wil 
not, that we shall C. F. & 





OBITUARIES. 
LUCY AMANDA SMITH. 


Diep, ° 
Lith., Miss Lvey “MrITH, aged 20 years, 
ning, al : . 
youngest daughter of the late DENJAMIN SMITH, 
Esq. | 
Something more is due to the memory of the| 
P| Hitta 


. 1 : “eme hat 
deceased than the simple announcement t 


}*—for well and truthfully may it be | 


, 
‘she died, | 


engraven on her tomb-stone, as it 1S written on | 


the hearts of all who knew her, ‘she lived, so} 


far as it 1s practicable for mortal to live, a life 


of stainless purity.’ In her intercourse with 
society, ia the discharge of her obligations as a 
child, in the performance of every duty which 
devolved upon her, there was & propre tv of de- 
meanor, a devotedness, a conscientious regard 
jor the requirements of that law, to transgress 
which is sin, that rendered her character one of 
peculiar excellence and worthy of universal 


emulation. Inearly life, when buoyant with 


health, when beauty sat upon her countenance, 
’ : r- 

when not a hope had been blighted, net a so 

row had east its dark shadow across her path- 


way. and with the full knowledge that enough 


| 


| . 
| was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in 


in KennebunY, Me., on Monday eve- | 


‘sumption in saying that the characteristics of 


the righteous man, as laid down in the Scrip- 
tures, apply meetly to him; ‘the law of truth 


| his lips; he walked with Me in peace and equi- 
ty ; he, who sitteth not by himself, but is lowly 
in his own eyes, and maketh much of those 
who fear the Lorp ; who hath dispersed abroad, 
land given to the poor, and his righteousness re- 
| maineth forever,—his horn shall be exalted with 
The liberal man deviseth liberal things, 

| and by liberal things shall he stand.’ 

Dr. Willoughby, for upw ards of thirty years, 
was a professor of the religion of the Gospel of 
Christ. Eighteen years ago he united with the 
Unitarian Congregational Chureh in Trenton, 


| honor. 


Oneida county, and the even tenor of his Chris- 
‘tian example has been beautiful in its serenity 
of faith, and peace, and love. ‘The Lord's 
Supper was to him no symbol of party, but an 
expression only of the * Light and Life,’ which, 
in conjunction with the connate mite of water- 
baptism, so impressively manifest soul-redemp- 
tion through absolute Religion as taught by Je- 
sus, and designed merely as a commemorative 
act of his fidelity therein, even unto the death 
of the Cross. 

He fellowshipped all who breathed the spirit 
of Christ, and delighted in the exceeding beauty 
and peace of His reign in the heart’; he invaded 


no man’s liberty political or religious ; and no- 


of wealth was at her disposal to warrant an In- | bly, in a truly catholic spirit, maintained his 

-'own; he had long desired his dep: . 
dulgence in the gaieties and extravagances of dante 1 his departure from 
| ’ ld he knelt in unostentatious, an earth ; the interests of this world were gradual- 
the woriug, sne ett = s abi S, ¢ 


humble and a devoted disciple,—before the cross 
of Christ and made a public profession of reli- 
whole subsequent conduct has been a seal and 
attestation. 

Suddenly has her cheek been dismantled of 

: bloom and the rich melody of her voice forev- 
er hushed. She has passed through the dark 
uley and entered upon the price less inheritance 
feternal life and happiness. The sod which 
wwers her mortal reinains will often be bedewed 
with the tears of ailection and friendship, for the 
collection of her virtues will not soon fade 
vay. 

Che relatives and friends mourn not for her, 
tfor themselves. They would that her days 
prolonged ; that 


“ idowed 


her earth might have been 


» bitter anguish of her mother, the 
eep sorrow of her brothers and sisters and the 
irtfelt grief of her acquaintances, might have 
nspared. But they know from whom com- 
the grievous and inscrutable dispensation, 
i that He ruleth all things well; and, feeling 


trott 


they would desire, with trustful sub- 


ubll, 
ssiveness, to adopt the language of the invo- 
ition :—* Even so, Father, fur so it seemeth 


n,—a profession to the sincerity of which her 


ly unclasped from his heart, and his hope was 
laid up in heaven ! 

On Thursday, the 3d inst., the conflict with 
disease and death terminated, and his soul pass- 
ed into the unseen state of being ; there, as we 
doubt not, to meet ‘ a smile of welcome’ to the 
bliss of heaven. On the Sabbath following, his 
funeral was attended in the Brick Church in the 
village, by a very numerous assembly who thus 
testified their esteem and regard for the deceas- 
ed, and their sympathy with the bereaved fami- 
ly. A discourse was preached by the Rev. 
Isaac B. Pierce of Trenton, from Job .v. 26, 27. 
Rev. Messrs. Chassels and Wilson of Newport, 
took part in the services. 

Dr. Willoughby was born in the town of 
Goshen, State of Connecticut, and was nearly 
LX a \ years. 

HENRY P. WILLIAMS. 

We regret to learn the sudden and afflicting 
death of Mr. Henry P. Witttams, son of Na- 
thaniel F. Williams, Esq. Collector of the port 
of Baltimore, who departed this life at the resi 
dence of his father in Charles street, near Mul- 
We 


berry, on Wednesday, about noon. knew 


| Mr. Williams well, and always found him to be 


fa gentleman of probity, honor and integrity, 


HON. WESTEL WILLOUGHBY, M. D. 
the di 
stinguished in usefulness, 


wide 


It is seldom we ive to record ath of 


ne so us ind SO « 


1 ~ommmunity 
1@ Comin 


and of so a sphere of 
in and influence in other days. 
Though the event we deplore has not come 
pon us with that suddenness which crushes the 
art, and spreads over society the pall of deep- 
st gluom, making all tu feel, that ‘man at his 
st estate is altogether vanity,"—for the mala- 
which has finally deprived us of this estima- 


i 


‘itizen and good man, was of slow action,— 


dually doing its work of ruin,since for years, 


usefulness of Dr. Willoughby has been cir- 
nseribed within narrowing bounds, and hope 
fur his recovered powers of mind and body was, 
r many months, almost totally eclipsed; yet we 
never wholly prepared to receive the fare- 

to earth of one whose untiring services in 


paths of kindness, generosity to every insti- 


n and measure that gave presage of utility 
kan, unwearied assiduity in his profession, 
ose faith in the ultimate triumphs of philan- 
vy, and whose uniform tenor of Christian 


, charity, liberty and love, were so exalted 


consistent 
In early life Dr. Willoughby went to reside 
Ilerk reounty, N, Y., in the town of Nor- 


vay, and for upwards of forty years,had his res- 


cé in that part which wag set off from Nor- 


, as the town of Newport. Here he shared 
With the first inhabitants, the many privationsof 
the wilderness Devoted to his profession as a 
physician, few ean ade juately appreciate the 


liies . } 
difficulties to b surmounted in visiting the sick 
over alinost impassable roads, and through path. 
less woods, by night as well as day, in winter’s 


rms and summer’s heats. Atan early peri- 


od, and for many years, he served the town as 


magistrate and town-clerk. 


vy elected a member of the State legislature, | 


| 


He was repeated - 


d, during several years, was a Judge in the | 


uty Court of Common Pleas; his fellow- 


zens chose him their representative in the 


gress of the United States, 


and he served | Chadwick, N. H. Emmons, 


universally respected by a large circle of friends 
and acquaintances. His sudden demise will be 
long and deeply deplored ; and possessed, as he 
was, by those high sensibilities which do honor 
to humanity, his estimable qualities will be long 


Mr W 


and up to the time of his death 


and pleasingly remembered. was about 


31 years of age ; 


had conducted the mercantile business for his 


father. We offer our condolence to the family 


and relatives of the deceased on their sudden 


bereavement. [American Whig, Baltimore. 
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cIeTY IN TAUNTON will hold a SALE or FAn- 


Tue Lapies or THE Untrartan So- 


cy AND Userunt ARTICLES, IN AID OF Mis- 
stons, AT Market HA tt, on Wednesday and 
Tharsday, the 23d and 24th of October, 1844.— 
Doors open at 10 a. Mm. 

There will be a Collation from twelve antil two 
o'clock p. 


M. Admittance to the Hall twelve and 


a half cents. ‘Tickets to the Collation twenty-five 
, cents. 

The managers will be happy to receive, from 
their friends in Boston and elsewhere, any contri- 
butions which their benevolence may prompt them 
to offer, in furtherance of the above object; and 
have therefore made 


with Messrs, 


William Thomas, & Co.,79 State street, Boston, 


arrangements 


to receive and forward any articles sent to them. 
Should the weather be unfavorable, the sale, ete. 
will be postponed until the first fair day. 


Massachusetts 
the receipt of 
tev. Wm. H. White, 


being the amount of a collection from the First 


of the 


acknowledges 


*.* The Treasurer 
Bible Society 


Twenty Dollars through 


Congregational Society in Littleton, Mass., of 


which he is Pastor. 


*,* Our friends, who do not keep a file of 
the Register, will confer a favor upon us by for- 


ardine t } ; . 
warding to us the last number (41) of Oct. 12. 





OFFICERS oF Boston DispENsA RY, 1844. 
Managers, G. F. Thayer, (chairman); Isaac Wins- 
| low, Samuel May, N. 4. | rothingham, Pliny Cat- 
|ler, James Hl. Foster, Uriel Crocker, Eben’r. 
Samuel Bradlee, Chas. 


h honor to himself, and advantage to them. | Amosy,and William Gray, (secretary); George 


Vhen the Colleve of Physicians for the West- 


District went into operation, he was elected 


lessor of Obstetries and annually delivered a | 


of lectures in that departinent of medical 
ce. fi The 
ration of this term of service evinced the 
lectures, and the very general sat- 
ton they afforded : ' 
) , 


esident of that 


it highly useful institution of 


r upwards of twenty-five years. 


of his 
and he was finally elect- 
! 

Thousands of ine 


nefit y his 
ited by his studies and untiring labors to 
mute the extended kr 
, iowledge and practic 
“tyes practice 
in all Paris of o1 
e they pursue their use ful 


the healing art. ir t 
country, 


and honored vo- 
m, the name of Prof. Willoughby 


a is to 
i’ Like precious ointment poured forth 


e * and 
‘astinterview with their venerated 
{ ’ . 

‘ tustructer they will recall With 


‘Tatitude and delight! 


| ! dome . y r 
mn “ee life Dr. W illoughby was 
th, af} Ctlon ite brother, 


YO? lruste 


and be- 


emotions 


a duti- 
me faithful husband. 
(friend. In his repeated guar- 
ee ® conduct Was irreproachable, gen- 
a § MUstactory . 
Y obliging : &: 


PS, hi 


as a neighbor, uniform- 


4S a citizen. } 
Meer “zen, just, honest and lib. 
* While the POWer of Gos 


° heart, : None 


pel charity reigned 
he cade ol us liveth to himself.’ 
‘HOLY Over , t j i te 
~ Rp sa the pathway of his daily life. 

" lorgot the 1 


lest of ¢ . 
Onduet to all men, nor the level of hu- 


eal students have been | 


| 


square of integrity as the | 





| 'T’. Bigelow, treasurer. 


| Consulting physicians, 8. 
low, treasurer. 


D. ‘Townsend, J. Bige- 


Visiting physicians, John Spence, Jr., wards 1 
and 3, 2 Baldwin place; ED. G. Palmer, ward 2, 
127 Hanover street; George Hayward Jr., wards 
4, 5 and 6, 202 Tremont street; Samuel Cabot, Jr. , 
ward 7, 17 Winter street; Le Baron Russell, ward 
| 8, 1 Otis place; G. N. Thompson, ward 9, 286 
Washington street; William H. Thayer, ward 10, 
12 Essex street; C. E. Buckingham, ward 11, 713 
Washington street; Andrew Alexander, ward 12, 


| South Boston; P. M. Crane, East Boston. 
| 





| ah * 
Tue Coronizationists are Jikely to suce- 


ceed in raising the means to effect the proposed 
| purchase of certain portions of territory in Af- 
rica, between Cape Mount and Cape Palmas. 
|The cost will be from $15,000 to $20,000. 
A gentleman of New York hgs proffered to be 
one of fifteen to raise the reqdsite sum in sub- 
scriptions of $1,000 each, and a gentleman 
of Pittsburg has given $1,000. The com- 
merece of Liberia would be much improved by 
the consummation of this purchase, and it will 
‘have great influence in breaking up the slave 
trade, which is yet, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts to suppress it, extensively carried on. 


Dearnu or Jupce Corey. We learn that 
Hon. Simeon P. Colby died at his residence in 
Weare, on Vharsday last. He attended Court at 
Amherst on Wednesday, and died of a disease of 
the heart, in two hours after reaching home. 

[Nashua Gazette. 





We understand that Professor Stuart of An- 
dover is seriously indisposed, and has been com- 
pelled for some time past to abandon literary 
pursuits altogether. [Haverbill Gazette. 
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WATER CURE. 

Henry ©. Wright in a letter to the editor of 
the Liberator dated Graefenburg, Silesia, May 
23, says :— 

‘*] have been here now over four months, 
taking the waler cure; and, so far as inflamma- 
tion and disease on my lungs and speaking or- 
gaus are concerned, I am certainly conscious of 
a great change for the better. All danger of 
permanent disease seems entirely removed. 1 
have passed through a tedious process here—a 
weary, though not very painful one. It is in- 
finitely better than taking medicine. ‘There 
are about 400 guests here now, come to take 
the cure, from fifteen different nations. Weare 
a singular collection. Priessnitz is certainly a 
wonderful inan—about 40 years old—a little 
over perhaps—a peasant, who probably never in 
all his life read a book on medical science. He 
has little or no book learning ; but he has stud- 
ied in that book which is written by the finger 
jof God. He knows the economy of animal 
| life, especially of Auman life. He rejects at 
}once all the common ways of finding out dis- 
eases, and how to apply remedies, He never 

feels the pulse or looks at the tongue—never 
| bleeds, never vomits, never purges—unless cold 
| water and cold air produce these results. He 


[From th: Daily Advertiser and Patriot.] 

Lire Boats anp PRESERVATION oF LiFe. 
We are happy in recording another proof, in addi- 
tion to those already published, of the value and 
efficacy of the Life Boat, and with it another exam- 
ple of brave and successfal humanity. 

The brig ‘Tremont, of New York, Capt, Leeds, 
went on shore at Point Alderton, Hall, on Monday 
morning, Oct. 7, having been driven in by exceed- 
ingly tempestuous weather, and almost dashed to 
pieces. She grounded on the Bar, at low water; 
and the Captain and the crew, seven in number, 
expected nothing Jess than immediate destruction. 

Mr. Moses B. Tower, of Hull, discovering their 
periloas situation, hastened to obtain assistance, 
and with the help of two men and of his own horses, 
succeeded in conveying the Life Boat from the 
house in which it is kept, to a suitable place for 
launching, being at the distance of a mile anda 
half. On his way he procured five other men, who, 
together with Mr. Tower and the first two launched 
the boat—and, rowing to the distance of somewhat 
more than a mile, at length reached the wreck.— 
They found the captain and the crew clinging to the 
quarter deck, where they had been for more than 
seven hours in extreme peril, and though greatly 
exhausted, they were all brought safely to shore. 

Captain Leeds gratefully declares, that he owes 
his own life, end the lives of his crew, under the 
blessings ef Divine Providence, to the exertions they 








Ile has made a 


| judges by the appearance of the skin, and ap- 
plies the remedy accordingly. He uses but 


| one agent—i. e. warTer, variously applied, in- | 


‘ternally and externally, to produce all the re- 


| generously made in their behalf. 
| communication of the case to the Trustees of the 
| Humane Society; and we are confident, that it will 
receive the consideration, which it so obviously 
| merits. 


| sults at which he aims; then constant living in| ‘This is the third instance in which this boat, sta- 
|the cold air, and breathing it pure and fresh, | tioned at Hall, has been the means of preserving 
;and exposing the surface of the body as much life. ‘The first was that of the crew of the Emeline, 
‘to the action of the cold airas decency and com- from which five men were saved; the second that of 


fort will allow. the Mohawk, when twelve were saved, and, third- 


of the most dreadful diseases of the skin, and 
of chronic diseases. As to fevers, colds, 
| searletina, measles, whooping cough, croup, 
|dyspepsia, and like complaints, nothing 
j thought of them here—for all feel that a sure 
| and certain remedy is at hand. One must be 
; very unreasonable indeed, not to have confidence 
jin a remedy which he sees daily to be so effiea- 
There is no mystery in it. There can 
| be no mystery in it. Each patient sees and 
watches the progress and effects of the cure in 
each and every other. Men of all professions, 
}and of the highest order of intellect, are here 
jand in the saloon—where about 200 guests 
| meet three times a day at meals, and in walks. 
The symptoms of each are made known and 
talked over by the others, and the various modes 
|of applying cold water are canvassed thorough- 
ly, and the effects of each application thorough- 
ly gone into. Priessnitz sits at the head of the 
table, at each meal, and there is consulted by 
the saloon Our dict is simple, but 
abundant. 

Priessnitz does not pretend that water is a 
universal specifie—that it will cure all diseases. 
! Since I have been here, several poor, miserable 
looking objects, all eaten up with disease and 
mercury have been sent away as incapable of be- 
ling reached by cold water, or anything else ; 
and it was like pronouncing their doom—for, 
after trying everything else, and completely ex- 
jhausting the powers of life by taking puisons, 
jand rendering them incapable of rallying again, 

they come here asa last resort. Priessmitzacts 
‘on the principle that health 1s the law of hfe, and 
disease the exception; and that when any morbid 
matter gets into the systein, the only way Is to 
issist the vital energies to throw it off, and that 
by means which shall not leave in the system 
an enemy to life more deadly than that which Is 
east out. He savs mineral poisons of every 
kind are worse for the system, and far more 
difficult to get out of it, than any morbid mat- 
lter that is expelled by them; but that the ap- 
plication of cold water, In various ways, to the 
surtace of the whole body, and its internal ap- 
plication by drinking, and the tree eirculation of 
pure cold air around the body, and the out door 
jexercise absolutely necessary as a part of the 
cure, strengthens the whole system, and throws 
jout the disease. and leaves no enemy behind ; 
land 1 believe he is right. 

You would be amused to see people come 
here, half dead with dyspepsia and indigestion, 
and find themselves, after a few days, freed from 
all trouble, and amazed at themselves that it is 
but then they must stay here a long time, 
olten a year or more, lo get the tone aad ener- 
cies of the stomach perfectly restored. 

If | had a family of small children, 1 would 
certainly get the means in my house tuo use the 
siinplest forms of the water cure. In ordinary 
, anv father, or mother, or nurse, might 
easily learn to apply the **cold bath,’ the **wet 
bandage,’ and the ‘sitting bath.”? Colds, fe- 
croup, humors of various kinds—all the 
diseases that arise from colds—are perfectly 
| v“asy to manage. No person need be afflicted 

long by a fever of any kind, if he can get at 
cold water, and the means to apply it. But I 
would caution any man to beware how he ap- 
plies cold water in some ways, without know!l- 
This water cure may be overdone ; then 
He had better be crucified 


; clous, 


guests. 


sO 4 


cases 


vers, 


edge. 
wo to the overdoer! 
by mercury. 

| “The doctors procured the arrest and trial of 
| Preissnitz by the Government of Austria. He 
| was acquitted. Then they procured the ap- 
pointment of a Committee by Government, to 
leome and examine into his system. ‘That com- 
i mittee also acquitted him. The charge of the 
ductors was that he used other means beside 
| water—medicines of some kind; but the Gov- 
lernment honorably acquitted him of the charge, 
land several members of the Government have 
| been here with their families to be cured, and 
lthey have been cured. 

| I only wish somebody that understood the 
system—that had studied here fur years under 
Priessnitz—could set up a water cure establish- 
ment among the White Hills of New Hamp- 
shire or the Green Mountains of Vermont. The 
length and severity of the winters there, so far 
from being a hindrance to the cure, would be 
‘the best argument in its favor—for it is in the 
|clear, cold, frosty weather that the cure takes 
| most effect. 

| Nearly fen thousand persons, of all manner 
lof skin and chronic diseases, have been at Grae- 
| fenberg, under Priesnitz, during the last few 
| years, and out of them all I do not believe one 


| could be found who does not possess the same | 
|sme'l of powder perceivable. 


| horror of the mineral poisons. 

EprscopaL Convention—Rev. Dr. Hawks. 
''The House of Deputies on Monday passed a reso- 
‘Tution proposed by Rev. Mr. Cook, of Rhode Island, 
declaring that the integrity of Rev. Dr. Hawks has 


is | 


cause of the explosion is a mystery. 


Every day here is witness to the entire cure | ly, this of the ‘Tremont, as just related. Had the 


Legislature of Massachusetts made provision only 
for this single boat, such results would alone have 
sufficiently attested the wisdom and hamanity of the 
appropriation. 

The names of the individuals, all of whom are 
inhabitants of Hull, who were thus happily instru- 
mental in saving the lives of their fellow-creatares, 
are— 

Ausertus JAMES, 
Rrenrer JAMEs, 
Wiwnsitow LARGTON, 
Freperick MircnH en, 


Moses B. Tower, 
Joun W. ‘Tower, | 
Wituiam JAMEs, 
SAMUEL JAMEs, 

Vermont AsyLum For Tue Insane. By the 
eighth annual report, which is just published, 
the institution appears to be in a prosperous 
condition. The buildings have been enlarged 
this season, furnishing greater accommodations, 
and improving the means of classifieation.— 
‘Two hundred and thirty-two patients have en- 
joyed its advantages the past year, seventy -four 
have been discharged, and one hundred and fif- 
ty-cight now remain. Of those discharged, fif- 
ty-one have recovered. ‘The terms are fixed at 
$2 per week, or $80 per year, if the patient 
remain so long in the institution. Patients from 
other States are received on the same terms as 
those from Vermont. [Asylum Journal. 

British Guiana. We have been kindly fa- 
vored with the following additional news from 
Guiana, relative to the late earthquake of Au- 
gust 30th :—**The afternoon of Thursday, Au- 
gust 29th, was distinguished by an uneommon 
deviation from the uniform easterly breeze. A 
strong westerly, or land wind, prevailed until 
After dark a vehement tempest 
of thunder and lightning came on. Every other 
minute the horizon was one blaze of blue light 
of intense brillianey. 
rated trom each other by light, variable and 
warm gusts of wind. After the moon had ris- 
en, the squalid face of nature indicated a dis- 
tempered condition. Had the brute creation 
been awake, it was just such a season as would 
have overwhelmed them with tnstinetive dread 
of some unknown calamity near at hand. In 
different parts the wateh dogs howled mourn- 
fuily ; all were unable to enjoy their wonted re- 
pose during these «¢hours of anticipated horror. 
About half past three o’clock in the morning 
the earthquake occurred. 

The month of August, which had set in sick- 
ly, cowtinued to exert an evil influence over the 
general health. Foragricultural purposes, nev- 
ertheless, the weather was as favorable as could 
be wished. [United States Gazette. 


about sunset. 


Calms sueceeded, se pa- 


Nauvoo. Gov. Ford encamped at Nauvoo 
on the night of the 25th September, with about 
500 men, and on the next day marched to War- 
saw; on Monday, 30th, the troops were dis- 
banded. No arrests had Most of 
the persons implicated mm the murder of the 
Smiths had over to the Missouri and 
lowa side of the river. While the troops were 
encamped at Nauvoo, one of the Springfield Ca- 
dets, a Mr. Norris, was accideatally shot during 
a false alarm which he had given merely in jest 
to test the courage of the men, and, it is report- 
ed, died instantly. It was reported at Quiney 
that Sharp, the editor of the Signal, and Col. 
Williams, were prisoners in the hands of the 
governor. 


been made. 


crossed 


RAILROAD FROM PoRTLAND TO MoNTRF- 

AL. The citizens of Colebrook, N. H., have had 
a meeting and resolved, 
** that the natural formation of a succession of val- 
leys along Moses river, Leach stream, Connecticnt 
river, the Mohawk and Ciear stream to the Andros- 
coggin river, passing through Hereford in Canada, 
Canaan, Vt., Colebrook, Dixvile and Errol, N. H., 
nearly in a direct line through the highlands ona 
route from Sherbrook to Portland, with but moder- 
ate elevations to overcome, affords facilities for a 
railroad communication frou: Montreal to the At- 
lantic Which warrantthe immediate prosecution of 
a survey.”” 


A sTOVE FXPLODED. The Baltimore Sun says 
that on Friday morning last a small cast iron stove, 
in the store of Mr Thomas Humphreys, exploded 
with terrific violence. The stove was literally 
blown to atoms, and so great was the force of the 
explosion, that every window light in the store was 
broken, and a great portion ofone side of the house 
was blown entirely out. Several! persons were 
more or less injared, but none dangerously. ‘The 
There had 
been fire in the stove for three hours—a moment or 
two before the explosion, the boy had put in some 
chips from a neighboring wheelwright shop. Some 
suppose that he might have scraped up some pow- 
der with the chips, and thus occasioned the explo- 
sion, thoangh we do not learn that there was any 
Altogether it is a 
strange affair. 


Woot TOENGLAND. On board the ship Pat- 
rick Henry, which sailed on the 6th inst. for Liv- 


|erpool, were 100 bales of fine American Wool, 


been sutliciently proved by his reply to the charges | 


brought against him in the memorials presented to 
‘the honse. 


The vote was taken by dioceses, with the follow- | 


ing result:— 


| Clergy. Laity. 
8Y 

| Ayes 17 18 

| Nays none. none. 


All those opposed to the resolution answered ‘‘ex- 
cused.”’ 

The charges against Dr. Hawks, it will be remem- 
bered, asserted his extreme unsuitableness for the 
Episeopate, because it was necessary according tw 
St. Paul, ‘that a Bishop should be of good report; 
| whereas, Dr. Hawks was commonly reported to be 
a bankrupt, and to be of an ill-regulated temper, 
and to have a licentions tongue, and ready to apply 
ithe most abuseful and scandalous epithets to those 
| who might offend him. It was asserted that Judge 
Strong of Flushing, had questioned his honesty, 
| when speaking of his course in regard to St. Thoim- 

as’s Hall. [N. ¥. Jour. Com. 





| Disinrerment. ‘The remains of the Rev. 
| John Callender, the author of the Rhode Island 
‘Century Sermon, and formerly pastor of the 
| First Baptist Church in this place, who died 
in 1748, and also the remains of the Rev. 
Erasmus Kelley, formerly pastor of the same 
church, who died in 1784, were taken up and 
removed last week from the common burial 
place to the lot in Tanner-street, which con- 
‘tains the ashes of the celebrated Dr. John 
| Clarke. It is intended to devote this lot in fu- 
} ture, exclusively as a burial place for the pas- 
‘tors of the First Baptist Church. [Newport 
Mercury. 


Great Fire arSprineriecp. A fire broke 
out in Springfield, Ms. on Sunday morning about 1 
o’clock. It originaved at the corner of Main and 
Sanford streets, in the shop of E. T. Ammidon, 
| which communicated to the adjoining buildings, de- 
|stroying property to the amount of $20,000 or 
| $30,000. The loss falls very heavy on a worthy 
| class of enterprising young merchants. 








which were selected in this country from our finest 


Saxony fleeces by a Scotch manufacturer. For 
some of it he paid as high 60 cents per lb. The 


quantity was about 20,000lbs. [N. Y. Jour. Com. 


Western Rai.roap. Receipts for week 





ending October 12 :— 1844. 1843. 
Passengers, $8,004 $6,749 
Freight, &c., 8,833 7,934 
Total, $16,837 $14,863 


THE PoratroCrop. The Springfield Gazette 
says:—‘* So far as our information extends, the po- 
tato crop in this region, although considerably af- 
fected by the prevalent disease, is not wholly or 
even one third destroyed. The facts have been 
greatly exaggerated, and instead of having to pay a 
dollar a bushel for potatoes and ‘‘ none at that,”’ 
as has been apprehended, there is a prospect of an 
adequate supply, though at prices higher than in 
many former years.’’ 





ATHEISTICAL Witnesses. Ata trial before 
the District Conrt in Bangor, last week, of a female 
for stealing—Mr. Kinseil, the complainant, was 
offered as a witness, but objection was made to his 
admissibility on the ground of his atheistical belief. 
‘To support the objection several witnesses were in- 
troduced, who testified to declaration made by Kin- 
sell that he did not believe there was any God, and 
that the Bible was no better than an old almanac, 
&ec. The Court after a full argument of the ques- 
tion, ruled that the witness was for this cause in- 
admissible. [Eastern Argus. v 








Mexican Cuiaims. The Ohio Statesman, pub- 
lished at Columbus, states on the authority of a let- 
ter from Mr. Shannon, the American Minister at 
Mexico, dated Mexico, August 28th, that the in- 
stalment of $300,000 now due from that Govern- 
ment, will be paid within LO days from the date of 
his letter. 

As Colambus was the recent residence of Ex- 
Governor Shannon, the correctness of this informa- 


tion coming through that place, may be relied upon. 
[Philad. Gaz. 
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KF BOSTON LYCEUM. The Course of Lee- 
tures before this Institution will commence at the 
Oveon, on THURSDAY, Oct 17th, 1844, _ - 

The following gentlemen have consented to deliver 
Lectures during the season: * 

Hon PD. D. Barnard, es N.Y. 

Hon William B. Reed, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev Dr Alex. H. Vinton, Boston. 

Hon Robert Rantoul, Jr. e¢ 


Rev John O. Chowles, ** two Lectures. 
Thomas G, Cary, Esq. “ 
Edwin P. Whipple, Es * 


sq. 
Prof. Chas. D. Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Dexter, Esq., Boston. 
Rev Theodore Parker, Roxbury, Mass. 
Joseph M. Wightman, Esq., Boston. 
(Two Lectures illustrated by a superb appara- 
tus.) 
Rev John Woart, Boston. 
Hon Alexander H. Everett, Boston. 
Hon Pliny Merrick, Worcester, Mass. 
Rev Wm. H. Channing, New York. 

The Introductory Lecture of the Course will be de- 
livered on Thursday, Oct 17th, by the Hon D. D. Bar- 
nard, and will be accompanied on the same evening, 
by a Poem, by Nath’l. W. Coffin, Esq. of Boston. 

{G- Exercises to commence punctually at 74 o’clk. 

{3 Tickets for the Course (price $2) admitting a 
gentleman and two ladies, may be obtaimed at the 
Bookstore of Wm. D. Ticknor & Co., 135 Washing- 
ton st. GEORGE BANCROFT, Pres. 

Joun C. Park, Cor. Sec’y. 

F.W. Lincotn, Jr., Rec. See’y. o12 

0G Mr. J. B. GOUGH will speak on Temperance 
at the Church in Hollis street, on the next Sabbath, at 
the time of P. M. sorvices. o19 





§G- NOTICE, A Sermon will be delivered by Rev 
Mr Waterston, at Rev Mr Neal’s Church in’ Hanover | 
street, for the benefit of the Social Relief Society, on 
Sunday evening next, at half past 6 o’clock. —o 9 





{Fe TEACHERS’ SOCIAL UNION. Its next 
meeting will be held atthe Purehase Street Vestry, 
(Rev Mr Coolidge’s,) on Monday Evening, 21st inst., 
at 74 o’clock. 

Question—* This doin remembrance of me.’ Who 
were intended tobe embraced in or included under this 
request or command; what was and is the end or pur- 
| pose of che observance instituted by virtue of these 
| words of the Savior; and is it certain that Sabbath 
School Teachers who are not communicants are unfit 
for their office? 


ARTEMAS CARTER, Sec’y. 
Boston, Oct 12, 1844. 





iG NOTICE. WORCESTER ASSOCIATION. 
| The members of this Association will meet at Har- 


22 inst, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 
o12 DAVID FOSDICK, Jr., Scribe. 





WARRIAGES. 





| In this city, Oct 9, by Rev R. C. Waterston, Mr 
| Horace Jenkins to Miss Martha E, Colman. 
On Monday evening, by Rev Mr Huntington, Wm H. 
Morse to Anu Maria, daughter of George H. Child. 
13th inst, by Rev Mr Streeter, J. Shackford Kim- 
ball, Esq., to Mary E. daughter of Jolin Stevens, MD. 





Sarah Gould. 


cis D. Darling, firm of Harrod & Darling, of New Or- 
| leans, to Miss S. Caroline Choate of Boston. 

Oth inst, by Rev Mr Winslow, Mr Alpheus W. 
Burke of Natick, to Miss Fanny S. Bartlett. 

In South Boston, 9t» inst, Mr Freeman M. Josselyn 
Jr. of Pembroke, to Miss Elizabeth R. Jacobs of S.B. 

In Charlestown, 15th inst, atthe Episcopal Church, 
by Rey Mr Woart, Mr Samuel Porter of Sterling, to 
Miss Elizabeth Morris of C. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev Mr Chapin, Mr Win E. 
Johnson, forinerly of Haverhill, to Miss Elizaheth Burr, 
both of Boston. ; 

In Dedham, on Tuesday morning, by Rev Dr Lam- 


son, Mr Robert Adams of Fall River, to Miss Lydia | 


Anu Stow of D. 
In West Newbury, by Rev Mr Edgell, Capt James 
B. Gregg of Medford, to Miss Mary I. Bailey of W N. 
In Roxbury, 12th inst, Mr J. Phillips George of Ja- 
| maica Plain, to Miss Caroline Bond of Derry, N. H. 
| In Dorchester, 6thainst, Mr Samuel HH. 
| Miss Susan Capen. 
| In Newbury, Mr Moses P. Bradstreet of Rowley, 
to Miss Susan Scott of N. 
In Portsmouth, NH., Rev Ephraim W. Allen, Jr., 


of North Reading, to Miss Ann Emily Ham, daughter | 


of Timothy Lam, Esq. of P. 


DEATHS, 


In this city, Stephen S. and Mary Ann, children of 
Mr Artoatus Moore, 4 yrs and 7 months, and 2 yrs 
and 7 months. 

44th inst, Emily, eldest daughter of Thomas Apple- 
ton, 22 

13th inst, Mrs Elizaln th M. Barne 8, 25. 

Oa Satarday, Archibald Kirk, of New York city, 
39, late seaman of the frigate U.S. His funeral was 
attended by most of his shipmates, together witha 
large concourse of the citizens. 

13th inst, Mrs Bathia H., wife of Mr Aaron Fuller, 
28, formerly of Farmington, Me. 

15th inst, Mr Ezra Hudson, 77. 

In Roxbury, 15th inst, Mary, relict of the late James 
Mears, 82. 

In Dorchester, Lower Mills, 2d inst, Sophia R., 
wife of George Wadsworth, 23. 


In Worcester, Ith inst, Miss Mary, daughter of the 


late Rev Dr A. Bancroft, 51. 
In Bradford, Ur Jouathan Hale, 85, a pensioner of 
the revolution. 


In Weymouth, Mr Eliza, wife of Naaman Torrey. | 


5th, Mr James Humplwey, $1. 
In North Bridgewater, 10th inst, after an illness of 


|nine months, Mr Isaac Willis, in the 63d year of his | 


age. 
In Marblehead, Elias H. Ramsdell, Esq, 30. 
In Wenham, Mr Israel D. Barnes, 33. 
| In Hallowell, Me, 28th ult, Oliver Otis, Esq., a na- 
tive of Scituate, Ms, 75. 





“SWAN'S PRIMARY SCHOOL READING BOOKS. | 


The Primary School Reader, Part 1. 
The Primary School Reader, Part 2. 
The 
if Be series of Books, completed a few months 


Primery School Reader, Part 3. 


sinee, has already been introduced into the public | 


schools of Charlestown, Cambridge, Roxbury, Spring- 
field, Dorchester, Dedham, aud many other towns.— 


The third part is used in the grammar schools of this | 


city. 
Also, just published, The Grammar School Reader, 
by William D. Swan, Principal of the Mayhew Gram- 
| mar School, Boston. 
[Extract from the Reeords of the School Committee of 
| Roxbury. ] 
‘In School Committee, Sept 23, 1844, Ordered, that 
Swan’s Grammar School Reader take the place of 
| Worcester’s Third Part in the public Sehools in this 
| town. Attest: JosHua SEAVER, Sec’y.’ 
| Published and for sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
| 112 Washington st. s* ol9 





| QICHOOL AND TEXT BOOKS—Cuear. JAS. 
| MUNROE & CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 
1134 Washington street, would ask the attention of 
| Booksellors, Country Merchants, Teachers, School 
| Committees and others to their large stock of Stand- 
Lard School Books and also of Greek and Latin Books 
jfor Academies and High Schools, supplies of which 
}are kept constantly on hand; among them are 
| Goldsbury’s Common School Grammar and Sequel. 
| Worcester’s American Primary Spelling Book and 
| Sequel. 
| Pictorial Natural History, 400 cuts. 
| Introduction to Geometry, with plates. 
Crosby’s Greek Course; Sale’s Spanish Course. 
PRIMERS, by Gallaudett, Worcester, Emerson, 
| Bentley, and Wood. 

SPELLING Bé JOKS, by Worcester, Webster, 
National Spe'ling Books, Emerson, Town, Gallaudett, 
) Saunders, Hazen, Fowle, Leonard and Marshall. 

READING BOOKS, by Saunders, Porter, Pier- 
pont, Worcester, Abbott, Lovell, Hale and Goodrich. 

HISTORIES, by Worcester, Olney, Goodrich, 
Hale, Pinnock, Goldsmith and Robinson. 

GEOGRAPHIES, by Mitchell, Olney, Smith, 
Goodrich, Woodbridge, Malte Brun, Burritt and Wor- 
cester. 

GRAMMARS, by Goldsbury, Smith, Murray, Kirk- 
jham, Frost, Green, Brown, Fisher and Fowle. 

PHILOSOPHIES, by Comstock, Blake, Swift, 
Parker, Olmstead, Phelps, Jones, Bakewell, Smellie. 

CHEMISTRIES, by Gray, Phelps, Turner, Eaton, 
Peck, Johnston and Grund. 

GEOMETRIES, by Peirbe, Legendre and Grund. 

ASTRONOMIES, by Wilkins, Herschell, Vose, 
Blake, Olmstead and Ryan. 

ARITHMETICS, by Leonard, Emerson, Green- 
leaf, Colburn and Davies. , 

Sophocle’s Greek Grammar and Exercises, Felton’s 
Reader, Jacobs’ Reader, Homer’s Hiad. 

DICTIONARIES, by Webster, Worcester and 
Walker, Leveret:’s Latin Lexicon, Donnegen and 
Graves’ Greek Lexicons, Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary. Allthe Works on Botany, Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, &e. &e. 

All the various courses used in studying the Span- 
ish, French, German and Italian Languages. — 

Always on hand, a large assortment of Miscellane- 
ous Books, suitable for School, Village, Lyceum and 
Parish Libraries, which, together with the text books, 
will be sold as low as by any other house in the city. 

Stationery, a large assortment. t o19 





URSE WANTED. A middle aged woman is 

wanted in a family, three miles from the city. as 
a Nurse, and to do sewing. Good recommendations 
will be required. 

Also, a Chambermaid. Address Box 1212, through 
the Post Office, with reference, &c., and immediate 
attention, with answer, will be given. 

None but Americans need apply. 





tf old 


vard on the 4ih, (not the 34) ‘Tuesday in October, the | 


On Tuesday evening, Mr Abner G. Adams to Miss | 


On Monday morning, by Rev Dr Lowell, Mr Fran- | 


Paine to 


HURCH MUSIC. ‘The Boston Musical Educa- 

tion Society’s Collection of Church Music. Ed- 
ited by i F. Baker, Director of the Music at the Rev 
Mr. Gannett’s, and I. B. Woodbury, Organist and 
Director of the Music at the Odeon and Bromfield 
street Churches. Sixth edition. 

This edition has been thoroughly revised by the Au- 
thors, and many new and classical composition have 
been added which warrant the publishers in saying 
that it is equal if not superior to any collection of 
Church Music, published in this country. Recom- 
mendations have been received from the most eminent 
professors and teachers of music throughout the United 
States em | in the very highest terms in favor of 
this work, and the National Musical Convention of 
1843 passed a resolution by a unanimous vote, recom- 
mending it to Choirs, Select Societies, and the family 
circle. 

There are upwards of thirty different metres besides 
select pieces, suchas Chants, Anthems, Choruses, 
Quartettes, Duets, Hymns, and the service for the 
Episcopal Church. With the exception of one or two 
pieces, the Music is original, which is presumed will 
meet the wishes of the musical public—not that new 
music is better than old, but it was thought that the 
old books might be used when old music was wanted. 

The work is vow introduced into most of the prin- 
cipal churches in Boston, and many throughout the 
country, and has been used for the last two years in 
some choirs, exclusively. 

Choirs and individents abyut purchasing new books, 
are respectfully invited to call and examine the work 
before purchasing. 

Published and sold, wholesale and retail, by SAX- 
PON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Washington st. 019 





ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Dewey’s 

Discourses; Channings Works, in 6 vols; Reli- 
gious Consolation, edited by E.8.G.; The Divine 
Life, by Wm. Law, introductory notice by Rev J. 
Freeman Clarke; The Child in Meaven; The Future 
Life of the Good; Sacred Paths, or Life in Prospect 
of Immortality, &c. &c. Published by JOSEPH 
DOWE, 22 Court street. is3w ol9 


MERSON’S ESSAYS, 2d Series. Essays of 
A’4 Ralph Waldo Emerson, 2d series, this day pub- 
lished; for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington 


street. ol9 














ROSBY’S INK, manufactured for the subscriber, 

by Sinith & Crosby, Druggists. This article will 

be found to be equal, if aot superior, to any other in 

| the market, as ro acid is used in the manufacture, nor 

| does it contain any article that will corode or injure 

metallic pens. Sold by the gross, dozen or single bot- 
tle, by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. ol9 








| PNHE PASTOR’S PRESENT, by Dr. Flint. A 

Present froma Pastor to his Young Parishioners, 
jin Ten Discourses, urging upon them an early and 
| earnest attention to Religion, by James Flint, D. D., 
| 12mo; published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
j ton st. o19 





rFNHE BIRTH DAY; A Sequel to the Well Spent 
| Hour, by Mrs E. L. Follen, 18mo. 

| Sunday School Co: versations on some of the inter- 
jesting subjects recorded inthe New Testament, by 
the author of James Talbot, The Factory Boy, &c. A 
| few copies, balance of the edition, just received at 
| CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. o1l9 





ETTER PAPER. $1,25 to $3,00a Ream for 
| £4 Letter Paper, ruled and plain. For sale by JO- 
| SEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. is8w 019 


| a 





| FMPORTANT HISTORICAL WORK IN PRESS 
) —History of the Revolt of the British Colonies of 
| America, by George Chalmers. The first volume of 
Mr Chalmers’s History of the Revolt of the British 
| Colonies of America, was printed but never published, 
| circumstances having induced the British Government 
|to suppress it. The 2d volume, from which the 1e- 
print is being made, is in the original manuscript, as 
it was prepared for the press, but never published.— 
The work will be published in 2 vols, 8¥o0, on clear 
type and fine paper, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington st. ol2 
' FRISH LECTURES—On Ireland, O’Connell and 
the Trish, by Rev Henry Giles, will shortly be pub- 
lished in 1 vol, 12moe,by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School st. ol2 
ORDAN, SWIFT & WILEY, Boston Agents for 
eJ the London, Edinburgh, Foreign, and Westminster 
| Reviews, at $3 each, or $5 for the four, have just re- 
ceived the latter for September, with numerous articles 
of ability and interest to the American reader. 012 





bag Shey CLASSES FOR LADIES. Mr. 
| Abam, formerly of Harvard University, pro- 
| poses to commence a series of classes in Boston for 
| ladies who have completed the usual course of study in 
‘the higher schools. The branches of knowledge to 
which the attention of the classes will be directed, are 
English Literature, General History, and the Philoso- 
phy of the Mind. y 
| ‘The First Class on the structure, history, and litera- 
ture of the English Language, will begin on Tuesday, 
the 22d inst, in an apartment of the TRemMorr TEM- 
PLE, and will continue twomonths. Meetings will be 
held twice a week, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, in the 
furenoon, and at each meeting from two to three hours 
) will be devoted to Lectures, Readings, and other Ex- 
| ercises. 
{ The Second and Third Classes will coumence re- 
| spectively at the close of December and February next. 
| Applications for admission to any or all of the class- 
esand for information respecting the course of instruc- 
| ion and terms, may be made to Mr. Adam, at his res- 
| idence, No 2 Bumstead Place. 
October 12, 1844. 


| JXNURNESS’ FAMILY PRAYERS, New Edition. 
In press and will shortly be published, a new edi- 
| tion (the third) of Domestie Worship, by W.H. Fur- 
| ness, l2mo. WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 118 Wash- 
ington st. o12 





|e BELLE, The Blue and the Bigot, or Three 
| 1 Fields for Woman’s Influence; just published and 
| for sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 012 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 22, for this day. 
| La Just received at CROSBY’S, 118 Washington st. 
012 
Pe PHI BETA ORATION. An Ora- 
tion delivered at Cambridge before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society in Harvard University, Aug 29, 1834, 
by George Putnam; pp. 36, price 25 cents, 8vo. For 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 


| street. 0d 
| 











' 


| 
! 





Saws POEM. Nature and Art: a Poein 
| delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
| Harvard University, Aug 29, 1844, by Wilham W. 
| Story, pp. 48; price 25 cents, 8vo. For sale by JAS. 
} 
} 


MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington st. 0d 





| PERLODICALS FOR OCTOBER. North Amer- 

| , 4 

} L ican Review; Brownson’s Quartarly Review; 
The Child’s Friend; Monthly Religious Magazine; 
Knickerbocker; Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine; Dem- 
ocratic Review, &c. &c. 

| Subscriptions received and single numbers supplied, 
jat CROSBY’S, L18 Washington st. od 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 21, for October 5. 
Just received at CROSBY’S, where all back num- 
| bers are supplied and subscriptions received. 05 





ryVuE SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE BOOK, 

In press, a new edition of the Sunday School Ser- 
vice Book, part first, by S. C. Phillips. “The first edi- 
tion of 2000 copies is already exhausted. It has been 
introduced into nearly twenty Societies, and wherever 
used, has, it is believed, given entire satisfaction. It 
has been adopted in the following, among other Sun- 
day Schools, viz: Boston, Salem, Cambridge, Water- 
town, Taunton, Nantucket, Lancaster. Hallowell, 
Lowell, Fall River, Cambridgeport, Milton, Dr Dew- 
ey’s Society, New York, Washington, Providence, 
and others. 

Clergymen, Teachers and others interested in Sun- 
day Schools are requested to examine this Service 
Book as it is believed that its peculiar merits will en- 
sure its use wherever it is known. 

Copies furnished for examination. 

WM. CROSBY, 
05 118 Washington st. 





UDGE WHITE’S ADDRESS. An Address de- 

livered before the Society of the Alumni of Har- 
vard University on their Anniversary, Aug 27, 1844, 
by Daniel A. White. Published at the request of the 
Society. Price 25 cents; pp. 42,8 vo. For sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppy- 
site School st. . j 05 





ALUABLE STANDARD WORKS. Sparks’s 
Life and Works of Franklin, 10 vols 8mo; Do 
Life of Franklin, 1 vol 8vo; Alison’s History of Eu- 
rope, 4 vols 8vo; Norton’s Evidences of the Genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, vols 2and 3; Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana, 13 vols; The Works of Mrs Opie, 3 vols 8vo; 
Channing’s complete Works, 6 vols; Bridgewater - 
Treatises, 7 vols 8vo; Thiers’ History of the French 
Revolution, 4 vols 8vo; Prescoti’s Ferdinand and Is-" 
abella, and Conquest of Mexico, 6 vols 8vo; Barber’s 
Historical Collection of Massachusetts; Carpenter's 
Harmony of the Gospels; Milman’s History of Chris- 
tianity, 8vo; Wilson’s Concessions of Trinitarians, 
8vo; The Works of Shakspeare, Byron, Cowper, 
Scott, Hemans, Mrs Ellis, Percival, Longfellow, &e; 
Dr Greenwood’s Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 
vols 12mo; Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy ; Dr 
Bigelow’s Useful Arts, 2 vols; Noctes Ambrosian, 4 
vols; Macaulay’s Miscellanies, 1 vol, &c. &e. 
Country and Parish Libraries supplied on the most 
favorable terms. W. CROSBY, 
87 118 Washingten st. 
RS. FOLLEN’S CHILD’S FRIEND, 2 vols. 
N The Child’s Friend, edited by Eliza Lee Follen, 
in 2 vols 12mo, bound in cloth; this day received by 
W. CROSBY, 112 Washington st. s21 














Housekeeping Goods, &e. 


NHE subscribers offer to their customers and thé 
public, at their NEW AND SPLENDID sates 
ROOMS, 


NO. 333 WASHINGTON STREET; 
Corner of West Street, 


an extensive assortment of Dry Goods, adapted to 
family use, embracing a great variety, ordered ezx- 
pressly, of superior materials and best fabrics for 
great service. 


—AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND— 


LINEN SHEETINGS BLANKETS AND 
—Russia, Scotch, Barns- QUILTS—Bath, Whit- 
ley and Irish Linen Sheet- | ney, Gott’s and Rose 
ings, embracing all widths | Bkunkets,of all sizes, from 
from 1} to 3 yards wide. | cradle and crib to single 

PILLOWCASE LIN- | and largest sized double 
ENS—Of all qualities,9-8 | bed, of every price and 
and 5-4 wide. quality manafactured; Su- 

SHIRTING LINENS. perfine, Marseilles and 
7-8 and 4-4 frish Shirting | Toilet Quilts, and patent 
Linens, of the most > Imperial Counterpanes, of 
proved fabric and finish, | every size; 8-4 Quilts and 
imported expressly for our | Blankets for ship berths. 
own trade, ofevery quality FLANNELS—Ot Eng- 
from low toextra superfine | lish, Welch, French and 
for collars. American — manttfacture, 

TOWELLING—-3-4 | many of them warranted 
wide Scotch, Irish, Eng- | not to shrink, of every 
lish, and Barnsley heavy | width from 8-4 to 6-4 and 
Diaper inevery variety of | all qualities; bleached and 
figure; Damask and Huck- usbhasied Cotton Flan- 
abuck Towelling in the | nels; colored do for Lin- 
piece; 4-8, 5-8 and 3-4} ings; red,yellow and green 
best Russia Diapers; Irish | wool Flanuels; Salisbury 
birds-eye Diapers. figured do. 

TABLE LINEN—Sat- CLOTHS POR BOYS 
in and double Satin Dam- | WEAR——Consisting of 
ask Table Cloths, from 14 | Broadeloths; Cassimeres, 
to 6 yards long, with Nap- | Doeskins,Erminets ,Cash- 
kins and Doylies to match; | mereits, Gambroons, &c. 
colored Damask Doylies; COTTONS—Bleached 
Russia, Scotch and Barns- | and be’n Sheetings, Shirt- 
| ley Table Diaper and ingeand Pitlew Case Cot- 
| Damask by the yard, all | tons, of every width, qual- 

linen—prices very low. ity, and style of finish, em- 

TABLE AND PIANO | bracing the greatest varie- 
| CLOTHS—4-4 «40 12-4 | ty to be found at aay one 
| colored Damask Table and | store in the city, all of 
| Piano Cloths; French em- | which are received direct 
| bossed dodo; 6-4, 7-4 and | from the manafactarer’e 
8-4 colored damask and | agents and will be sold as 
plaid Table Covering ia | the lowest prices. 
the piece. 

















Brown Linen Stair Covering. 
Linen Druggets and Crumb Cloths. 
1a addit on to the above will be found a variety of 
CLOAK, DRESS AND FANCY GOODS, 
—COMPRISING— 





SILKS, THIBET CLOTHS, 
SHAWLS, DRAP DE ETAT, 
VELVETS, GALA PLAIDS, 
CRAPES, CALICOES, 
BOMBAZINES, HOSIERY, 
MERINOS, GLOVES, 
ALPACCAS, KERCHIEFS, 
CASH. DE LAINES, | CAMBRICS, 

| CASH. DE ECOSSE, | MUSLINS, 
|REPP CASHMERES, | CRAVATS, 
|MOUS. DE LAINES, 





| And every other article of useful and fashionable 
} Goods. 


A complete assortinent of 


MOURNING ARTICLES, 


always on hand. 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN. 


{3 We wish to make all who call upon us, regalar 
| customers, with this object in view, purchasers will at 
all times find polite and attentive Salesmen to exhibit 
our Goods, and every article warranted to be what it is 
recommended. Our known facilities for purchasing 
j in this and the New York markets will enable us to 
sell as cheap as any other dealers in the city. Sam- 
| ples freely given, and goods seat to any part of the city 
| for examination. W.& L. 

Boston, Sept. 28, 1844. 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AVING enlarged our establishment the past sea- 

4 son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 

ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever betore 

offered, and feel sure that we can offer inducements to 

purchasers equal to any in the city, as it respects new 
styles of Goods, and at as low prices. In our 

SHAWL ROOM, 

We have all the new, rich and desirable styles o 

| LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 

and a full supply of every other kind of new and fash- 


ionable SHAWLS. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 

| NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
|and prices to be found. 

|} EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE AND PIANO 
COVERS. 

| The best AA THIBET CLOTHS imported, and 
¥ other kinds of CLOAK GOODS. 
| 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 


| 


Black and blue black ALEPINES of the most ap- 
proved manufacture. 
LINEN DEPARTMENT. 

We have our usual large supply of all the best styles 
| of LINENS, and as we have for many years paid par- 
| ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
| we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction. We 


have every width from 1 yard to 3 yards wide. 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 
GLOVES. 


Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 
| Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,and a great 
variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS,,. and 
every other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 

We have always on hand every article usually want- 
ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, 
Crapes, Veils, &c. 





| As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 
j are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and 
| we PLEDGE ourselves to sellas good a SUAWL, 
| SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
{ciry. Purchasers may feel sure of buying CHEAP, 
as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
can be sold for. 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 
is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET. 





. 
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88 COURT STREET. 88 


Furniture and Feather Warehouse. 
F. KENNEDY would ioform his friends and the 


J. public that he has on hand a good assortment of 
Furniture, of new patterns, and good finish. 
—AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND— 

Sofas, Secretaries, Bureaus, 

Mahogany Rocking Chairs, 

Parlor do do, 

Centre Tab'es, Card do, 

Work Tables, Pembroke do, 

Mahogany Bedsteads, Maple do, 

Looking Glasses, Ottomans, 

Extension Tables, Patent do, 

Feather Beds, Hair Mattrasses, Palm Leaf do, 

Cane Seat Chairs, Common do, 

Mahogany Sinks, Pine do. 

Particular attention paid to putting up of Feather 
Beds and the making of Mattrasses. Feathers for 
sale in sacks. Purchasers may be assured of good ar- 
ticles, and such as they select. 

Just received, 2 dozen Boston made Mahogany 
Chairs, of entire new pattern. 

No 88 Courtstreet, late Follinsbee & Wingate, near 
the head of Hanover street. 328 





1 ADIE 


HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 

stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 
PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whule- 
sale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. 

The readers of this paper are respectfully invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 

s2l istf W. M. SHUTE. 





‘4 TASHINGTON HARMONY. Onhand, about 
W 100 copies of the valuable Church Music Book, 
entitled ‘The Washington Harmony,’ a collection of 
Sacred Music, consisting of Psalm and Hymn tunes, 
set pieces, Anthems, &c., original and selected, ar- 
ranged with a figured bass, &e.; by Thomas B. and 
Edward L. White. 

The above isa handsome Book and will be sold ata 
very reasonable price. BENJ. H. GREEN EK, 
828 124 Washington st. 


N 





R. PUTNAM’S P. B. K. ADDRESS. An 
Oration delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, in Haryard University, Aug 29, 1844, by 
George Putnam. Just published; for sale by WM. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 228 





—— 





OOKS CHEAP, at 134 Washington street.— 
B Channing’s Works, 6 vols 12mo; : 
Livermore on the Gospels, 2 vols, 12mo; 






































POETRY. 
THE MARINER'S HYMN. 
SOUTHEY. 





MRS. 
Launch thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian, God speed thee! 
Let loose the rudder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee ; 
Met thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come; 
Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home! 


Look to the weather-bow, 
Breakers are round thee ; 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee, 
Reef in thy foresail, there! 
Hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 


“ ea. ee BO, 


There swept the blast. 


*What of the night, watchman? 
What of the night?’ 

*Cloudy—all quiet— 

; No land yet—all’s right.’ 

Be wakeful, be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 


Securest to thee. 


How gains the leak so fast? 
Clear out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandize, 
Heave out thy gold; 
There—let the ingots go— 
A. Now the ship rights; 
Hurra! the harbor’s near— 


Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken no sail yet, 
, At inlet or island ; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now— 
’ Heaven is thy home! 


WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN 
SAID TO THE PSALMIST. 


BY H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 


And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal— 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 


Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment—and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 


Finds us farther than to-day. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
A 


' Still, like muffled drums, are beating 


nd our hearts, though stout and brave, 


Fun eral marches to the grave. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
. Be not like dumb driven cattle— 


Be a hero inthe strife. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 


Let the dead past bury its dead; 
Act—act—in the living present, 


. Heart within and God o’er head. 


i Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
j And 1 


departing, leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time. 


Footsteps—that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s soleanp main, 
A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 


Seeing, may take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a beart for any fate; 
Still achieving —still pursuing: 


Learn to labor and to wait. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ar 


THE OLD SUGAR-HOUSE PRISON. 


—_ 


the British in the Revolution as a prison for confin 
ing American prisoners, and in which the most pain 


published in a communication in the New World 


Todd. 
When 


ages shall 


more than antiquarian interest. 
in 1769, and occupied as a sugar-refining manu 
factory till 1776, when Lord llowe converted i 


oners. 
dence, the business of sugar-refining was resumed 
and continued until 1839 or ’40, when it was level 
ed to the ground to make way for a block of build 


Jeans molasses. 
With reasonable care it might have stood a thou 


yard around the Middle Dutch Church, said churc 


streets. 
come a post office. 


nected with our Revolutionary traditions. 


Tee 


"4 way, where I dwelt forty years. 


General Alexander Hamilton, General Morga 


dead. 


erty street, a dark stone building, grown gray an 


lution poured its desolating 
portion of our country. It 


the place for a jail. 
and on many of the bricks under the office win 


mid-day sun to peep through its window-gratings 
H When I first saw this building—some 
' dgo—there was a walk, nearly 
cart to travel, round it; but, 
has been added to the north-w 
up this walk where, for many long d 
two British or Hessian soldiers w 
i} rounds, guarding the American prisoners, 


litical worldlings are not worthy. 


to Him who guides the 
of nations. 
One morning, when 






The following interesting sketches and reminiscences 
of the old Sugar-House in Liberty street, used by \ : 
- cocked-hat—an article not entirely discarded in an angler in a smal] boat stationed himself im- 


ful and appalling sufferings were endured, have been 


from Grant ‘Thorburn, otherwise known as Laurie 


have mingled with those 
who have gone before the flood, the spot on 
which stood this prison will be sought for with 
It was founded | 


into a place of confinement for the American pris- 
At the conclusion of the war for Indepen-} possession of Fort Washington, on the North 


ings wherein to stow Yankee rum and New Or- 
Pity it ever was demolished.— 


sand years, a monument to all generations of the 
pains, penalties, sufferings and deaths their fathers 
met in procuring the blessings they now inherit.— 
It stood on.the ‘southeast and adjoining the grave- 


being now bounded by Liberty, Nassau, and Cedar | 
But, as it is said, this church is soon to be- 
The leveling spirit of the day 
‘ is rooting up and destroying every landmark and | plied with provisions and groceries, and 
t vestige of antiquity cbout the city, and it is proba- | 
ble that in the year 2021, there will not be found a 
man in New York who can point out the site where- 
on stood a prison, whose history is so feelingly con- 


As the events re- | 
corded in this history had but recently transpired, 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing and convers- | privates. 
ing with the men who had been actors in the scenes. | the red coats, and walked to friend B’s, where | 
Some of the anecdotes I heard from the lips of | they soon found the ¢olor of their uniforms was a} 


Lewis, Colonel! Richard Varick, the venerable John 
Pintard, and other Revolutionary worthies, then in 
the prime of life, but now all numbered with the 


Till within a few years past. there stood, in Lib- 


rusty with age, with small, deep windows, exhibit- 
ing a dungeon-like aspect, and transporting the 
memory to scenes of former days, when the Revo- 
waves over the fairest 
was five stories high; 


On the stones in the walls, 


| dows, are still to be seen initials and ancient dates, 
as if done with a penknife or nail; this was the 

a work of many of the American prisoners, who 
adopted this, among other means, to while away 

their weeks and years of long monotonous confine- 

| ment. There is a strong Jail-like coor opening on 
j Liberty street, and another on the south-east, de- 
scending into a dismal cellar, scarcely allowing the 


fifty years 
broad enough for a 
of late years, a wing 
est end, which shuts 
ays and nights, 
alked their weary 
t b . For 
thirty years after I settled in Liberty Street, this 
house was often visited by one and another of those 
war-worn veterans—imen of whom the present po- 
I often heard 
i them repeat the story of their sufferings and sor- 
: rows, but always with grateful acknowledgments 
destinies of men as well as 


returning from the old Fly- 
market, at the foot of Maiden-Lane, I noticed two 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
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of those old soldiers in the sugar-house yard; they 
had only three legs between them—one having 4 
wooden leg. I stopped a moment to listen to their 
conversation, and as they were slowly moving from 
the yard, said I to them: : 

‘Gentlemen, do either of you remember this 
building?’’ } 

‘Aye, indeed; I shall never forget it,” replied 
he of one leg. ‘*For twelve months, that dark 
hole,”? pointing to the cellar, ‘* was my only home. 
And at that door I saw the corpse of my brother 
thrown inte the dead-cart, — a heap of others, 
who died in the night previous of jail fever. W hile 
the fever was raging, we were let out, in companies 
of twenty, for halfan hour at a time, to breathe the 
fresh air; and inside we were so crowded that we 
divided our number into squads of six each. No. 
one stood ten minutes as close to the window as 
they could crowd, to catch the coel air, and then 
stepped back, when No. two took their places; and 
so on. Seats we had none; and our beds were but 
straw, on the floor, with vermin intermixed. And 
there,’’ continued he, pointing with his cane to a 
brick in the wall ‘tis my kill-time work—‘‘A. V. 
S.,1777,’? viz: Abraham Van Sickler—which I 
scratched with an old nail. When peace came, 
some learned the fate of their fathers and brothers | 
from such initials.’’ 

My house being near by, 
and take a bite. 
how he lost his leg, 
cumstance: 





| 
York, at the same time, and we every moment ex-| 
pected an attack from Henry Clinton. Delay made | 


and many slain and made prisoners. We marched | 


was a ** corduroy,’ 


side.’”’ | 





found it in the same condition. 


sat by the side of my bed 

sorrows, and beguiling the 
teresting history. : : 
wealthy and doting parents, and had received a lib- 
eral education; but despite 


he ran to th 
He had nev 
he left their 
there was o 


with the point of a diamond. : 
ver in his tarn; and I then, as much as in me - 
paid back te him my debt of gratitude. ‘ My 


friend,’’ he 
deadly hole 
H—. T 


here a captive, breathing the most fervent prayers 
for their happiness.’’ 
feeble as it was. 


**of the hop 


where the t 


there, through the merits of Him, who was taken 
from prison into Judgment, for our sins, I hope to 


meet them 


‘This crisis over, he begun to revive, and in a 


few days w 


We were standing by one of the narrow windows, 
whaling the fresh air, on a certain day, when we 
‘espied a young woman trying to gai admittance. 
I asked them to step in| After parleying for some tme, and placing some- 
In apswer to my inquiry as to! thing in the hand of the sentinel, she was permitted | 
he related the following cir-| to enter this dreary abode. 
among the dead. J 

‘In 1777,”” said he, ‘*I was quartered at Belle- | a moment, she flew to the arms of her recognized 
ville, N. J., with a part of the army, under Col. | lover, pale and altered as he was. 
Cortlandt. Gen. Howe had possession of New| ‘The scene was atlecting in the extreme. And 
while they wept, clasped in each other’s arms, the 


prisoners w 


us less vigilant, and we were surprized, defeated, | at the door, caught the infection. She told him she 
received his letter, and inforined his parents of its 
from Newark, crossing the Passaic and Hacken-| contents ; but not knowing how to return an answer 
sack rivers in boats. ‘The road through the swamp | with safety, she had travelled through perils by land | 
’ that is, pine trees laid side by and water, to see her Henry. 


**This sa 


In September, 1795, 1 traveled this road, and! rations for months past, and from long intimacy 
| with the prisoners, was almost considered a friend, | 
‘*We were confined,’’ he continued, ‘tin this su-! Eliza who made her home with a relative in the | 


of straw, consoling my 
dreary hours with bis in- 
He was the only child of his 


of their cries and tears, 
e help of his country against the mighty. 
er heard from his parents since the day 
roof. ‘They lay near his heart, but 
ne whose image was graven there as 
He, too, had the fe- 
lay, 
would say to me, “if you survive this 
» promise me you will go to the town of 
ell my parents, and Eliza, I perished 
| tried to cheer him by hope, 
«Tell me not,’? he would add, 


es of reunion; there is only one world 
ies of affection will never break; and 


as able to walk, by leaning on my arm. 


She was like an angel 
After gazing eagerly around for 


It was Eliza. 





ithin, and even the iron-hearted Hessian 


me Hessian sentinel had served us our 


gar-house, with handreds who had entered before city, was daily admitted, by the management of | 


us. 


At that time, the brick meeting-house, the! this kind-hearted man; and the small nourishing no- | 


north Dutch charch, the protestant church in Pine | tions she brought in her pockets, together with the | 


street, [where now stands the custom-house,] were light of her countenance, which caused his to bright- | 
used as jails for the prisoners; while the Scotch en whenever she appeared, wrought a cure as if by | 


of merchandize,{ was occupied as an hospital for mitted inside. 


miracle. ft 


lis parents arrived, but were not ad- 
Ina few days thereafter, however, | 


the Hessian soldiers, and the Middle Dutch church! by the help of an ounce or two of gold and the good 


fora riding school for their cavalry. 


member it was on a Sabbath morning—as if in con- | for meeting them 
tempt of Him whose house they were desec:ating twelve till two o'clock that night. 


| 
{ 
| 
| presbyterian church in Cedar street, [now a house 
| 
' 


I well re-, feelings ofour Hessian friend, a plan was concerted 


of duty was from 
The signal, | 


Ilis turn 


—that they first commenced their riding operativns which was to lock and unlock a certain door twice, 


; in said church. 


at same day a vess ; g : yi ys 
On that same day a vessel from being given, Henry and myself slipped out, and 


, England arrived, laden with powder, ball, and crept on our hands and knees along the back wall 


other munitions of war. 


+ the East River, opposite the foot of Maiden Lane. and Eliza by the Scotch Chatch in 


She dropped anchor in of the Middle Dutch Church, meeting the parents 


Cedar street. 


} The weather was warm, and a thunder-storm came As quick as thought, we were on board a_ boat, 


{ on in the afternoon. 
} thander-bolt from Heaven. 


| that. 

the country, said that the God of Battle had point- 
ed that thander-bolt. 

**“We were crowded to excess,’ 


, 


“In less 
all her trial 


The ship was struck by a) with two men and four oars, on the North river. 
Not a vestige of the Henrv pulled for love, I for life, and the men for a 
{ crew, stores, or equipment was ever seen afier purse; so that in thirty minutes after leaving the 
The good Whigs and Americans, al! over Sugar-house we stood on Jersey shore. 


than a month, Eliza was rewarded for 
s with the heart and hand,of Henry. 


continued the ‘They now live not far from Elizabethtown, com- 


} old veteran; ‘tour provisions bad, scanty and un- fortable and happy, with a flock of olive-plants 


wholesome, and the fever raged Jike a pest¥ence. around ¢heir table. 


I spent a day and night at 


| For many weeks, the dead-cart visited us every their house last week, recounting our past sorrows 


morning, into which from eight to twelve corpses and present joys.’ 


were thrown, piled up like sticks of wood, with the 


Thus, every day expecting death, I made 
The 


cold. 
up my mind to escape, or die m the attenipt. 


— 


| feet high. I informed my friend here of my inten- 


> 


Thus the old man concladed; simply adding that 
same clothes they had worn for months, and in he himself now enjoyed a full share of earthly 
which they bad died, and ofien before the body was blessings, with a grateful heart to the Giver of all 


ge od. 


It is well! 


house priso 


to snatch from oblivion a spot so inter- 


yard was surrounded by a close board fence nine esting in Revo'utionary tradition as was the Sugar- 


nin Liberty street. Within fifty feet to 


tion, and he readily agreed to follow my plan. The the eastward of the Middle Datch Charch, is the 
day previous we placed anold barrel, which stood spot en which stood this bastile. into which many 


in the yard, against the fence, as if by accident. entered, but from whence few returned 


The bell 


Seeing the barrel was not removed the next day, which now calls you to church, is the same by 


} 
t 
{ 

tions were, if we succeeded in getting over, to make 
‘ 
i 
| push for Long Island. 

**Two sentries walked around the building day 


we resolved to make the attempt that afternoon. which those prisoners took their note of time. 
‘The fence we intended to scale was on the side of, ny, very many, counted twelve as they lay on their 
the yard nearest to the East river; and our inten-— bed of straw. 


Bef 


hour. 


Since wri 
this church 


Ma- 


It was the knell of their departing 
we the bell again tolled for one, they 


for the river, seize the first boat we could find, and had gone to happier climes. 


ting the above, the religious services in 
have come to a final close. The work- 


and night, always meeting and passing each other men are now engaged in fitting it up for a post- 


; atthe ends of the prison. They were only about 
( one minate out of sight, and during this minute we 
mounted the barrel and cleared the fence. 


otfice. 


and from th 


The walls will probably not be altered; 


eir thickness, and the durable nature of 


I drop- the stone with which they are built, under the fos- 


ped upon a stone, and broke my leg, so that I lay tering care of the government the bailding may yet 


still at the bottom of the fence outside. We were 
missed immediately, and purseed. They stopped 
| a moment to examine my leg, and this saved my 


stand many 
Pinglish eav 
fifty feet of 


wherein the 
alry ke pt a riding-school, and within 
which once stood the Sugar-house  pris- 


centuries, as a land-mark 


| friend; for by the time they reached the water's on, of Revolutionary memory. 


edge, at the foot of Maiden Lane, he was stepping 
{ on shore at Brooklyn, and thas got clear. 1 was 
carried to my old quarters, and rather thrown than 


, laid on the floor, under a shower of curses. 


** Pwenty-four hours elapsed ere I saw the Doc- 


{ swollen that it could not be set. 
; 


' ed. 


I] 





ELP YOURSELF. A TALE. 


On the banks of the Severn, about half a mile 


mediately commenced, and amputation soon follow- jeat looking cottage. 
Thus, being disabled from serving either friend ceurmencement of this little history refers, the 
¢ or foe, I was liberated, through the imfluence of a spot was scarcely in a state of cultivation. 


tor. My leg, hy this time, had become so much from W orcester, there stands in the midst of a 
Mortification im- green, slopieg towards the river, a smal! bot 


Atthe time to which the 


No 


distant ralative, a Royalist. And now 1 live as 1 fences guarded the immediate approaches to the 


cun,on my pension, and withthe help of my friends.’’ 
{ In 1812, Judge Schuyler, of Belleville showed 

me a musket ball which then lay imbedded in one 
{ ot his inside widow-shutters, which was lodged 
} there on that fatal night thirty-five years previous. 
i Among the many who visited this prison forty 
: years ago, | ove day observed a tall, thin, but re- 
spectab!e looking gentleman, on whose head was a 


dwelling, 
ed. Sull 


and the grass grew wild and unweed- 
the profusion of creepers which clung 


around the porch, and two cireular patches of 


earth that 
that some 


the neglec 


One sut 


had been dug up before it, showed 
little pains had been bestowed to give 
ted plot a civilized appearance. 
ny morning during a recent autumn, 


- those days—and a few dozen snow-white hairs mediately opposite to the cottage, under pre- 


gathered behind and tied with a black ribbon. 


two hundred miles to view the place of her father’s 
sufferings. He walked erect, and had about him 
something of a military air. Jeing strangers, I 
asked them in; and before we parted, | heard 


t 


rHE HISTORY OF THE PRISONER. 


} 
' 
i ‘* When the Americans,’’ he began, ‘‘ had 
») Tiver—it being the only post they held at that 
-| time on York Island—lI belonged to a company 
-, of Light Infantry, stationed there on duty. The 
American army having retreated from New 
York, Sir William Howe determined to reduce 
that g 
possible. Our detachment at that time was 
short of provisions, and as Gen. Washington 
was at Fort Lee, it was a difficult matter to 
supply ourselves from the distance without the 
hazard of interception from the enemy. ‘There 
lived on the turnpike within a mile of our post, 


a Mr. J. B. 


h 


contrived 
to keep himself neutral, selling to both parties; but 
he was strongly suspected of favoring the British, 
by giving them information, &c. Some of our offi- 
cers resolved to satisfy themselves; and if they found 
| their suspicions just, they thought it would be no 


| 


On the 18th of June, 1794, I came to reside in| harm to make a prize of his stores, especially as the | 
Liberty street, between Nassau street and Broad- | troops were much in need of them. 


From prison- 


ways a supply of British uniforms for officers and 


n| passport to his best affections, and to his best wines. 
As the glass went round his loyal ideas began to 
shoot forth in royal toasts and sentiments. Our 
officers being now sure of their man, I was one of a 
party who went with wagons, and every thing nec- 
essary to ease him of his stores. 

“On the following evening, that matters might 
pass quietly, we put on the British uniforms. Ar- 


d 


army were in want of all his store, but we had no 
time to make an inventory, being afraid we might 
be intercepted by the Americans; but he must make 


and each etcry was divided into two dreary apuart-| out his bill from memory, carry it to the Commis- 
ments, with ceilings so low, and the light from the | sary at New York, and get his pay. The landlord 
windows so dim, that a stranger would readily take | Jooked rather serious at this wholesale mode of do- 


he found remonstrance would be in vain. In less 


ables were on the road to Fort Washington. By 
the direction we took he suspected the trick, and 
alarmed the outposts of the British army. In fif- 
teen minutes we heard the sound of their horses’ 
hoofs thundering along behind us; but they were too 


and Lords Percy and Sterling on the south. So 
fierce and successful was the attack, that twent 


bers of them, with myself, marched to New York, 
and lodged in the Crown street (now Liberty st.} 
sugar-house. 

‘it is impossible,’’ he continued, to “describe 
the horrors of that prison. It was like a healthy 
man being tied to a putrid carcass. J made several 
attempts toeseape, but always failed, and at last 
began to yield todespair. J caught the jail fever, 
and was nigh unto death. At this time I became 
acquainted with a young man among the prisoners, 
the wretchedness of whose lot tended by compari- 
son to alleviate my own. He was brave, intelli- 
gent and kind. Many along and weary night he 





arrison to the subjection of the British if 


This man kept a store well sup-| 


ers, and clothes stripped from the slain, we bad al-| 


Accordingly three of our officers put on | 


seven hundred of us were taken prisoners, and num- | 


object he 


deavoring to see—a young and handsome girl | 


came fort 


On tence of fishing; but his eyes were more fre- 
>) his arm hang—not a badge, or acane, nor a dag- quently fixed on the door of the humble dw elling 
ger; buta handsome young lady, who If learned thay on his float. 
from him was his daughter, whom be had brought: yatehing, he was reward 


After some hours of anxious 
had shown so much patience in en- 


h, and began collecting a number of 


flowers, and arranging them carefully in small 


bouquets. 


felt the r 
he was ec 
tention be 
the lady, 


off, and the girl retired into the cottage without | 


, the word 
to her. 
‘What 
‘to be w 
opportuni 
ing whate 


paused a 
line. 
land that1 
| ways so | 
F isturb h 


At the same moment, however, a} 
good-sized salmon was nearly running away | 
with the angler’s tae . 
i nearly tugged from his grasp, that | 


le; and it was not till he 
mscious of his good fortune. His at- 


sing thus divided between the fish and 


he lost both ; for the salmon got clear | 


5 


of greeting he had intended to address 


a fool | am!’ 
asting my time here, lying in wait for 
ties of seeing her, when there is noth- 


‘ver to prevent my going boldly up to | 
her door and paying a regular visit.’ 
while to supply a Jength of gut to his | 
‘Why the fact is, 1 have not the courage 


He then 


s the truth of it. Besides, she is al- 
yusy with her painting, and it isa sin to 
er. ‘Then, again, she is alone very 


likely ; and I know she never asks one in when 


thatis the case. 


out again 


However, if she does not come 
soon, I certainly will make bold to 


call at the cottage.’ 


While 


the angler was muttering these words 


to himself,a dialogue, of which he was the sub- 


ject, was 
were two 
| employed 
| gathered 
| Lambton, 
hood by | 
art, 
man’s dat 
and lent | 


| 


| 
| 


j the boats 


torney’s son. 
| this spot so often to fish in.’ 


' 
|} *Perha 
; rather he 

| higher up 


} 


| “Oh, J: 


| 
| 7" 
‘Then 


| plied Jane 


going onin the cottage-parlor. There 
girls seated atasmall table, busily 
in copying on china the bouquets just 
from the miniature garden; for Jane 
who was the hostess, gained her livelj- 
ier skill in that humble department of 


Her companion was a neighboring clergy- 


ighter, who occasionally visited her, 
ier a helping hand for amusement. 


| Surely,’ said Emilia Mason, ‘that man j 
vias he s ,’ 83 Y a Mas man 
riving at the house, we informed Mr. B. that the! a j ~ 


nust be young Thomas Polter, the at- 
] wonder what makes him choose 


ps,’ replied Jane archly, ‘ you would 
took his station now and then a little 
the river, and a little nearer to a cer- 


ing business, but, as the wagons were loading up, | tain back-window of the parsonage.’ 


: ine! how can you say such a thing?! 
than an hour his whole stock of eatables and drink-| | am sure | never dreamed a wish of the sort.’ 


I am sorry I putit into your head,’ re- 
» laughing ; ‘ for the mere suspicion of 


| it makes you blush as red as this vermilion,’ 


| Emilia 


| fright and 


y-| ble to her companion. 
ed an anxiety of another kind, and trusted the 


; angler wa 
| looking oO 
| boat. ; 
A mom 
and a you 


with muel 





to me.’ 


with eagerness and haste. 


Masor did in reality betray more emo- 


lave, and we got in safe. He gothis revenge how-| tion than the allvsion warranted ; and presently, 
ever; for in thee days thereafier our fortress was} When footsteps were heard approaching the cot- 
stormed, by Gen. Kniphausen on the north, Gen-| tage, she exclaimed, * Bless me! | hope he is 
eral Matthews and Lord Cornwallis on the east, | not coming to disturb us!’ with an expression of 


hope which was perfectly intelligi- 
Jane, however, betray- 


Snot going to intrude on them. On 
ut, however, she saw him still in his 
ent after, the outer door was opened, 
ng man hastened into the little parlor 
He saluted Jane 
1 more cordiality than her friend ; and 


his looks secmed to express disappointment that 
the former was alone. 

‘I have come, Jane,’ he said, ‘to tell you 
something of consequence which has happened 


ed with a sight of the | 


‘Then perhaps I am in the way,’ said Emilia, 
rising. 

- Not at all, Miss Mason,’ replied Jane Lamb- 
ton; ‘there is nothing Mr. Barnton can have to 
say which you may not hear.” i 

* But it concerns my own private affairs,’ add- 
ed the young man. 

This waa so strong a hint, that the young la- 
dv retired, and was shortly afterwards observed 
in close conversation with the fisherman, who 
had by this time landed. 
rhe moment she left the cottage, Edward 
Barnton seized Jane’s hand. He was muchag- 
itated, and exclaimed, ‘ Alas! all our hopes 
are disappoiuted. My uncle still refuses to do 
anything for me.’ 

The moment Jane could release her hand, she 
went on with her painting, with a degree of 
composure not at all in accordance with the ex- 
cited state of her companien. He repeated what 
he had just said, adding, that Jane could not 
possibly understand the extentof his misfortune, 
or she would sympathize more warmly with 
him. 

‘On that point, Edward,’ she replied, you 
know I cannot synpathise with you. Youare al- 
ways speaking of depending on your friends in- 
stead of on yourself.’ 

‘ Are they not bound to see me placed ina 
sphere of lite to which | was born" 

‘They have done all they can to do so already. 
They have given you a good education, and fur- 
nished you with opportunities for making your 
way in the world, yet you never use them.’ 

‘Why should I" he replied a little tartly, 
‘when mv uncle, the county member, might get 
mea government situation by asking for it.’ 
Were young Barnton paused. He again took 





PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF PENMANSHIP, 
N Three Parts. Primary, Intermediate and Final 
—each Part in Four Books. 


CHARACTER OF THE SYSTEM. 

The object of this system is to furnish to Common 
or District School Teachers, the means of accomplish- 
ing all with their pupils in the art that the best Writ- 
ing Masters can do. 

This, it is believed, will be fully realized on trial, 
and at a less cost than for the use of blank writing 
books. It has been ascertained by careful analysis, 
that Root’s Writing Books average four times as 
much writing for the pupil, as the same number of 
blank books; and from four to seven times as much as 
any other published system; and as the cost for each 
number is but a trifle more than for blank books, they 
must be much the cheapest, at least by more than one 
half. Besides, there is a great saving of time to the 
teacher, the copies being all set ina fac-simile of the 
beautiful hand of the author. 

PLAN AND USE OF THE SYSTEM. 


The arraagement is such as to enable teachers who 
use them to superintend and rapidly advance very 
large classes with comparatively little labor. Every 
exercise to be practiced, and letters to be imitated, is 
fully and clearly explained in bold type upon the same 
page with the lesson. This, and the ready set copies, 
with cats illustrating and exhibiting both the correct 
and false positions of the hand and pen, enables any 
one of common capacity, who will read. think, and 
exercise his own judgement not only to teach himself, 
but become, with the aid of these books, a thorough 
and successful teacher of practical writing. The 
whole plan is pleasing, interesting and effectual, en- 
tirely new and original with the author. 


THE PRIMARY PART 








Jane’s hand, and after much hesitation, proposed 
ao her that they should marry at once, for he 
was quite certain that when his relations saw 
the new responsibility he had undertaken, they 
would the more readily exert themselves in his 
favor. 

Whatever feelings of grief and unhappiness 
this proposal inwardly caused Jane Lambton, 
she did not exhibit them, bot merely withdrew 
her hand, and resumed her task. It cost her, 
however, a mighty effort to suppress her fast- 
rising tears. When she had sufficiently master- 
ed them,she spoke. * Edward,’ she said, turn- 
ing her eyes full towards her lover, * you think 
me cold, unsympathising, unfeeling, because I 
have invariably opposed your impracticable 
schemes for the future. ‘That which you have 
just proposed I must reject decisively, and not 
without some feeling of indignation. It gives 
ine more pain than all your former plans, wild 
us they have appeared.’ 

* Wild only to you,” replied Edward, stung 
with disappointment, * who are worldiy-minded, 
and, I must add, selfish!’ 

This was too much from one deeply, though 
rationally in love. Jane burst into tears: but 

Jarnton, foiled in his intentions, and smarting 
under the bitter disappointment his uacle had 
that morning inflicted on him, heeded not the 
anguish he now caused, except to augment it. 
And unhappily for both, it was in this mood 
that Burnton—impulsive, easily-excited young 
mnan as he was—!'eft the cottage. é : 

When it was perceived that he had departed, 
Miss Mason rejoined her friend, with Polter.— 
The sorrow which so fully betrayed itself in 
Jane’s countenance took a widely different ef- 
fect on the two visitors. Emilia was al] sym- 
pathy and kindness, while Polter seemed per- 
tectly bewildered and perplexed by it. ‘So,’ 
he thought, ‘itis as they told me; Barnton us 
the luchy man after all, and | may pack up my 
tackle, row home, and never return to this Spot 
again, for any chance I may have of making my 
way in Jane Lambton’s regard. Poor girl! 
sumething has annoyed her. I'll ask her wo ac- 
cept a dish of the fish | have cough) this moro- 
ing. 

‘his intention was carried into effect on the 
appearance of old Mary, Jane’s factotum and 
housekeeper; and Polter having gal'antly of- 

row Miss Mason river to the 
parsonage in his boat, lett the lady he so much, 
but so vainly admured, to sulitude, often theBest 
balm for sorrow. 


fered to Up the 


Hlad a stranyer observed Jane Lambton when 
lett to herself, he would have perhaps been in- 
chned to agree with the harsh opinion of her 
lover—that her disposition was phlegmatic; for 
all external signs of grief had passed away, and 
she Wenot on painting with increased rather than 
relaxed diligence. Yet her thoughts were more 
busy than her hands. She mentally retraced 
her past sad history, to justify herself—though 
unnece ssarily—tor her repeated refusals to par- 
ucipate in the head-long course proposed by the 
vein Whom she loved with enduring sincerity. 
The daughter of a yentleman who had been 
ruined by a dissipated and wicked brother, she 
wus at the age otf twenty, lett—if we except 
the cottage and the small plot of ground which 
surrounded it—quite desutute. While her pa- 
reuts were alive, an attachment had sprung up 


between her and Edward Barnton, who was the | 


son of a neighboring proprietor. At that time 
it was thought she would have a good fortune ; 
yet when, on the demise of her parents, the 
contrary was discovered, Mdward’s affection for 
her seemed to increase, and this, perhaps, 
strengthened her already strong affection for 
hum. Her disposition was ove of high principle 
and unwearied industry ; ard, contrary to the 
advice of her neighbors, she persisted in taking 
shelter under the only roof to which she had a 
right, aod in obtainiog her livelihood by an art 
Which, in happier hours, she practised as an ac- 
coumplishment. A life of dependence was quite 
uncongenla! to her nature, and happy would it 


have been if her lover had been imbued with the 


suine spirit. 

In Jane’s strong mind, however, sorrow sel- 
dom dwelt long, and the next morning she had 
manifestly recovered her usual composure.— 


and severe shock. She received a letter from 
| Ndward, in which his reproach of selfish cold- 
| ness was not only repeated, but others added 
even more unkind and unfounded. 
heard, he said, ot Polter’s admiration of her, 


| mateh than one with blasted and uncertain ptos- 
| pects. tle bade her farewell. He was going 


| to London, and would at last take the worldly | containing Campbell’s Gertrude, witha biographical | 
sketch of the Author, by Washington Irving, and the | 


advice she had so trequently given: he would 
endeavor to ‘ help himself,’ by turning his atten- 
tion and talents to literature. 

* Bitter, unkind, and undeserved as this letter 
was, Jane softened its etlects by framing every 
possible excuse for her lover. Disappointment, 


cooler moments reflect on what he had written, 
and retract it. She was, however, glad thathe 
had at last made up his mind to exert his own 
energies, instead of constantly dancing atten- 
dance on the patronage and interest of his 
friends, as he had unwisely done for several 
years. 

On the other hand, a proper sense of her own 
worthiness came to her aid, to point out that it 
would be highly inexpedient to receive Barnton 
again on the same footing as formerly, even were 
he to repent of his unkindness, until some decid- 
ed change had taken place not only in his senti- 
ments, but in his circumstances. She therefore, 
in her reply to his letter, simply disclaimed the 
feelings he imputed to her, and congratulated 
him on his resolution of depending on himself 
more than he had hitherto done. She declined 
his visits in future—ata!l events fora time—and 
the letter concluded with these remarkable 
words :—* You who have known all my misfor- 
tunes, must know my heart better than to sup- 
pose me capable ot disregarding you inthe hour 
of our affliction and disappointment. ] am not 
ashamed to own that my affection for you is un- 
changed ; but a change is necessary in your sen- 
timents ere we might hope for happiness, even 
under the most favorable circumstances. ‘That 
change you are about, you say, to effect. Go! 
I know it will be for your good, and have made 
a resolve, in which | fervently intreat your con- 
Currence : it is not to see Or Communicate with 
you for twelve months. At the end of that time 
we will meet, either to be united, or to part— 
forever !’ 

[To be continued.] 





| Re DEWEY’S DISCOURSES on Human Life, 
Diseases on Human Life, by Orville Dewey, D. 
D., comprising 18 Sermons; fresh supply just received 





ae sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 
Vv 


{ But her affection was doomed to receive a new 
exclaimed the angler, | 


and doubted not that she thought him a better 


she argued, had soured him, and he would in | 


Is for beginners, is peculiarly adapted for their 
youthful capacidies. The lessons are so arranged that 
j short, long, and capital letters are classed and prac- | 
| tived first, according to similarity of formation; then, | 
lalphabetically in single leters and words, so as to fix 
‘the form of each letter in the pupil’s mind. Each let- | 
ter is alternated with exercises, to give facility of ac- 
!tion to the muscles, and establish the correct manner | 
of holding the hand and pen. | 
THE INTERMEDIATE PART, | 


Though a proper successor to the primary, may be | 
used asa Commencement by pupils somewhat advanced, 
or for self-instruction. It will produce a practical 
business style, It comprises as exercises, single | 
sinall letters, entire words, capital letters, alphabeti- 
cal sentences, and a series of bold exercises for ac- | 
quiring great freedom and command of hand. 
| TIE FINAL PART 

Contains off-hand or whole arm exercises; capital 
letters, sclect sentences, of one or two lines each, and 
business ransactions—such as Notes, Orders, Drafts, 
Receipts, &e., and the ornamental branches of the art, 
comprising Round-haod, German Text, Old English, 
&e. Each part, although gradually progressive, and 
designed to be used in regular succession, is so planned | 
as to ake « complete series of itself and may be used 
independently of the others. The whole forming the 
most complete, philosophical, practical and ecouomi- 
cal system ever before published, 

For sale Wholesale and Retail, by 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
1334 Washington st. } 
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tREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY NS.— 

I JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,” by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms aod Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 








has given great satisiaction where it has been used. 
The folowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in-use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 


F.W.P. Greenwood;) Hollis Sweet Society, (Rev | 


‘8 Pierpont ;) Second Society. (Rev C. Robbins ; ) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Chanaing;) Balhoch st. Church (Revs 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase steeet, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Chorch of the Messiah, New York, 
Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. (Rew Me Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Canib: idge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Der- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chetsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmstord, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, 
lerica, Waltham, Lyna, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Porisinouth, Walpole, Dover, N. Hs Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Angusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Svracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Ne wport, K. 

>; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Hil; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ry; and many 
oiber societies in New Eoglaod and the Soutberu and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymos.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 


bil 


(Geo: 


examine this collection, and these wishing copies tor 
that purpose will be supplied i 


Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
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Pytn SERVICE AND HYMN BOOK.— 
Published and for saleby BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington street, the following Book :— 

Service Book, for the use of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples. Taken principally from the Old and New 
Testaments. 

The Diseiple’s Hymn Book; a Collection of Hymns 
and Chants for public and private devotion. Pre- 
yared for the use of the Church of ihe Disciples, Bos- 
ton. 

The Cliristian Examiner for July 1844, speaking in 
praise of this Book, from which we select the follow- 
ing: *We would then have the music, or singing, and 
liturgie services of the Church adapted to aid the de- 
votion of the Congregation, to make the Congregation 
themselves, worshippers. Nothing else satisties us.” 

‘Entertaining these views, we are prepared to like 
the plan of Mr Clarke’s ‘Service Book.’ It answers 
the demand made by the heart of the worshipper. It 
has sufficient variety, yet is simple, both in its matter 
and arrangement; it avoids the repetition and contu- 
sion observable in many of the old Prayer Books, and 
the Service is not as in some of them, made tedious 
iby its length; and it unites the advantages of extew- 
pore prayer with something fixed, and especially with 
well chosen scriptural aids to devotion, Kc. &c. 

*The mechanical execution of the Book is worthy of 
notice, \ 

sl4 uf 
\ TAVERLEY NOVELS—People’s Edition.— 
| Now publishing a new edition of the Waverley 
| Novels, from Parker’s celebrated plates, good type and 
handsome paper; price only 374 cenis each novel. 
liberal discount will be made where the whole set is 
} taken, and it will be furnished in strong and handsome 
binding at a small advance on the cost in paper covers. 


| the Pubiisher’s Agent, WM. CROSBY, 118 Wash- 
| ington st. s2l 

| - nee 

ee POETRY AND HISTORY OF WYOM- 


The Poetry and History of Wyoming, 


| History of Wyoming from its discovery to the begin- 
ning of the present century; by Wm. L. Stone; 12mo, 
plates. A few copies for sale by J. MUNROE & CO, 
134 Washington st. augl0 





EA, or the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, Author 

4 of Helon’s Pilgrimage, The Life of Christ, &.— 
For sale by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington street. 

augl7 


UST PUBLISHED.  Emerson’s Address; an 
oJ Address delivered in the Court House in Concord, 
Mass, Augl , 1844, the Anniversary of the Exmancipa- 
tion of the Negroes inthe British West Indies, by R. 
W. Emerson. Published by request. Price 12§ ets. 

JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. 


sl4 





R. CARPENTER’S HARMONY OF THE 
I GOS?PELS, the last edition, Svo, London; Wil- 
son’s Concessions of Trinitarians in favor of the views 
of Scripture as embraced by Unitarians, 8vo, London. 
Vor sale at CROSBY'S, 118 Washington st. augl0 





ATES’S VINDICATION. A Vindication of 

Unitarianism, in reply to Mr Wardlaw’s Dis- 
courses on the Socmian Controversy; by James Yates 
M. A., second edition, 8vo; for saleby JAMES M UN. 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington strect. augl 





SABBATH DAY BOOK. Just published by B.H. 
KI GREENE, 124 Washington st., “The Sabbath 


Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls, 2d edition. Also 
‘The Week Day Book,’ for Boys and Girls augl7 : 








HE LITERARY REMAINS OF THE DAVID- 
SONS—of Margaret Miller Davidson, witha Me- 
moir by Washington Irving, of Lucretia Maria David- 
son, with a Memoir by Miss Sedgwick; of Mrs Da- 
vidson, edited by Miss Sedgwick. For sale by W. 
CROSBY, 118 Washington st. augl7 








YONCORDANCE. = Cruden’s Complete Concord- 
/ ance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, or a Dictionary and Alphabetieal Index to 
the Bible—from the 10th London edition, carefully re- 
vised and corrected by the Holy Scriptures; to which 
is added, an original Life of the Author. For sale at 
SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tre- 
mont Row. s7 
ULIAN: ov Scenes in Judea; by Rey Wm Ware, 
Author of Letters from Rome, &e., 2 vols 12imo. 
Also, Zenobia, or Letters from Palmyra, &c &c., 
by same Author; a fresh supply of the above received 
and forsale by J. MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington 
street. augl0O 





It iz exceedingly neat and pleasing to the eye.’ | 


| 
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gratis, by applying tothe | 


A. 


Ladivi a alps “ent og. ~ | 
ndividuals wishing a good readable edi.ion of those 
He had | celebrated novels, are invited to send in their names to | 


| 
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MEDICATED L 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


—AND— 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
_ Wo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


R. M. M. MILES would respectfully inform the 
pubtic, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quict and central streets inthe city, which he 
Jiax fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 
the invalid. Patients are always ander bis immediate 
care, and can be boarded at areasonable rate while they 
may wish to remain at his house. All who may pat- 
ronize this establishment can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; and every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. . 
: He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
EB. MAY, as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wishto enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Female At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentlemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
@ part of his medical education: and he has found by 
Jong experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath isone of the most efficacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the buman system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it has | 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thing } 
else has failed. This is particularly the case with | 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritability, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas, obstinate | 
glandular affections, dropsy,consumption, (phtisis pul- | 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, | 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by inhaling | 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore | 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used | 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ | 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mal | 
ter from the system. { 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed | 
agreat luxury by many who have no particular disease, | 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. They 
ave varied, to adapt them lo various constitutions aud | 
diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, | 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the mostdel- 
iwate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold 
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gentlemen well known to the public are ofleredas e 
ces of its great utility and adaptation to the Purposes 
for which it is designed. en 


mene ——— 
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HAMBER SHOWER BATHS J 
, SI O— easily use 
C without wetting the floor or furniture. vane 
"he subscriber respectfully informs the public that 
le vontinues to manufacture, ; nd has for sale, the jusi- 
, Bae cy? spa SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS 
bay 2 @ patent was granted on the 12th of Ociober, 


All orders will be immediately 
will be finished in such style as mm: » 
urchaser. The rapid sale as my be preferred by the 
pure ., pid sale which this bath has had 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a suf. 
. a s - 
ficient guaranty of its usefulness, : 


attended to, and they 





The following letters addressed to the patentee from 
“9 


Viden- 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Holi 
street Church, Boston. 

February 13, 1844, 

Sit,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured 
you, has been used by one of my family for about four 
months, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neainess 
and facility of its operation. I have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues g, 
many advantages as this, and, at the same time, involves 
so little expense. ? 
As 1 have heen for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath,with great benefit to mvaelf, ] can confi. 
dently recommend the * sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
to all such as wish to enjoy the comfort of conseroy, 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheeriuipes, 
and health. JonN Pierrot, 


by 





Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 
bers street Church, Boston. 

March 12, 1844, 
Sir,—I have, during the last year, made use of 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex. 
ceedingly wellpleased withit. It seems tome to be sy. 
perior, inmmny respects, to any other shower bath that 

I have seen SAMUEL Barrett. 
From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 

ham Row, boston. 

March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—1 have been in the habit of using a shower 
bath, almost daily, for five or six years. Beside the 
feeling of cleanliness, [think it has been of advantage 
to my health. I have used baths variously constructed, 
but none have given me so much satisfaction as the one 
I obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding Top Shower 
Bath.’ It is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atmy suggestion, several of my friends have 


the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- also made trial of it ; and all agree in pronouncing it 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should | the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 


© saved from the hands of quacks and ignorant men, 


‘is a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 


with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the | have I consider quite an ornament to my room. 


trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by | 
some of the first Physicians in this Country and in Eu- 
rope. Patients can take them under the advice of their 
own Physicians, and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. | 

ile agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a! 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
Jodine, Sodaand Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with- 
in stself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
i-faction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished with 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be conlined at their houses in the city and vicinity 


REFERENCES. 


Boston. } 


Phineas Capen, Esq, Probate Office, 

Nathaniel Rogers, Marlbore’ Hotel, = 
(ieorge G. Smith, 186 Washington street, i 
John N. Bradley, 16 State streen, - 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, sé 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, i 


A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, - 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, 
E.G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, 
Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 
Whig, 9 Nocth Common street, Lynn. 4 
S. Newman, Esq, co Newburyport. 
Philip Cushing, - 
my 25 
IGHLY IMPORTANT!  Alldiscoverises in den- 
] tal science, whether Mechanical or Surgical, that 
tend to a practical improvement in that branch of Sur- 
gery, should be made known by ali proper means, that 
the public may avail themselves of the benefits deriva- 
ble from them. The luxuries of life, counected with 
other causes, cither constitutional or local, have made 
such sad inruads upon the number and health of our 
natural teeth, as to make it an important study with 
the dental profession, to substitute others in their 
steal, ina manuverthe leastobjectionable. Objections 
of much weight, have urged against artificial 
tecth on plate, from the known fact, that large portions 
of brass and copper are contained im the solder that is 
used, for connecting the teeth with the plate. "f'ne im 
purity of this composition is seen after a few days, iu 
a change of its color, to a dark dirty appearance, at- 
tended with a brassy taste. But this is not all. The 
connecting of vot less than four different kinds of metal 
ia the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which tends 
tu impair the general health of the gums, and conse- 
quently to effect unfavorably the remaining natural 
teeth. DR. S. SPOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded intnaking such improvements in the manner 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
aie every objection that can be urged against them; 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize,or produce the 
vapleasant taste of brass or copper while worn. An 
improvement of great importance has also been recent- 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the plate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit of the 
whole wurk being removed, and replaced again, at the 


been 





pleasure of the wearer, with as much convenience, asa | 


glove can be taken from the hand, or a ring from the 
linger, and then replaced again: and yet, when on, 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. These are improve- 
ments Lhat commend themselves to the consideration of 
all who may desire artificial teeth. During the two 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 
painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve, 
have been successtully treated by Dr'S. by first destroy- 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the teeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, and then filling them. As 
there is a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
become painful, it is most respectfully urged, that all 


teeth be iomediately filled, as soon as decay has com- | 


meneed, before the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, aud if preperly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
The usual method of setting teeth on wood 
vyivet, is found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
table to become soft and weak, and ina few months 
breaks entirely off. An improvementof much importt 
ance has been adopted by Dr 3. in substituting gold 
and silver pivots, which make them ten-fold firmer, and 
ess offensive. Dr S. continues the ure of his justly 
celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction of 
ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and can assure the 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an expericnee of twenty-five | 
years, success inust always bethe result. ‘Terms: for | 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 | 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atinospheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to $5; | 
Vor setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to $3; | 


gold. 


For filling common sized cavities with gold $1; For | 


all other Kinds of filling, from 50 cents to $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 
ton. 6m my25 





he CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
~ 


“Th: ‘ ; ‘ : | 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, | 


No. 31 ‘Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, ‘Twilled and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Jograin Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings; Hearth 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be soldat the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for meee 
a2 


TINDLASS BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
W MENTAL FURNITURE. A generalassort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be purchased at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. ‘ 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt F urniture, 1 
cuted in a superior style and 


m27 














sets for Chambers, exe 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. 








EMOVAL. BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 

The office of this establishment has been remov- 

ed from 35 Cornhill to 14 Washington,opposite school 
strect, Boston. 

Grateful for the patronage 
proprietors beg leave to say, t 
spared to merit its continuance, 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at any other place, 
and returned in as short Gime. m25 





heretofore received, the 
hat no exertion will be 








HURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 

The subseribers invite the attention of purchasers 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lamps, 
including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be found at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Con:munion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptisinal Fonts, ete, all of which ave offered for sale 
at low prices; with & general assortment of Faney 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

LOWS, BALL & CO., 
123 Washington street. 


Yours, &e N. HovcurTon. 


From James E. Murdoch, Esq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to hey 
testimony to the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
its use are incalculable. Having experienced them, | 
feel induced to recommend them to general noiice.— 
The Sliding Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
is preferable to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
in a small space, and its benefits enjoyed ata moment's 
notice, without the loss of time, or the use of Baths 
differently constructed. James. Murvocn. 





From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
and used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 

The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
that it is a very useful, convenient, and necessary arti- 
cle, more simple in its construction, and better adapted 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 
introduced, and withal, so low in price, compared with 
other bathing apparatus, that we takeapleasure in re- 
commending it to all who ase io the cleanly aad healihy 
practice of frequent bathing; and we feel assured, 
that all who use it, will unite with us in the expression 
of approbation, which is fully justitied by our experi- 
ence. 


Henry T. Baler, East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 


ton, M.M. Ballou, * 
Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Walker, Brook 
bury, line, 


8S. Gardner, Boston. Heory Barditt, Cambridge, 
Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 
Franklin Greene, Jr, Bos- E. Bartlett, Roxbury. 

ton. C. Briggs, ss 
Samuel 8. Curtis, Boston, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 

BATHING AND SHOWERING. ‘It is surprising,’ 
says Dr. Combe in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preservas 
tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most peuple think if they bathe themselves once or 
wice a year it is quite suilicient, whereas none shoul’! 
think of washing themselves less than once a weck. |! 
students and professional men would faithfully atte 
to this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit 
ness for study; and very many who now find an un- 
timely grave, would live to a good oldage, free of those 
diseases that in a thousand forms prey upon the body. 
There is nothing that will give the system so healthtul 
and agreeable a tone as this. Water, cf tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brush or otherwise, should gen- 
erally be used, especially by invalids. Phe skin should 
be carefully dried after washing, and the flannels worn 
next to the body should be changed. This should be 
faithfully repeated according to the circumstances of 
the individual. By this means health would be secured 
that in a thousand instances is now ruined.” 

Apparatus for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Cougress street. 
Boston, March 12, 1844. 3m iny25 





CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKEE, 

M. 1)., Member of the Massachusetts Medica! 

Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 

taken the large and convenient house No. 26 Howard 

street, Boston, and fitted it up asa PRIVATE HOs- 
/PIVAL for INVALIDS. ; 

In important and difficult cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experienced physicians in the city wil 
be had in consultation: and patients who place the u- 
selves under the care of Dr, D.. and who wish to avat! 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 

| may be assured thatevery effort will be made for then 
comfort and well being. ; 
An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus fe! 
administering the Iodine Bath and Sulpiur Bath. 
as they are now at the principal hospitals 
London and Paris. ‘The effect of these baths upon. th: 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir 
ginia, and the Iodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many con 





given 


| plaints of long standing, which have resisted the ordi 
nary modes of treatinent. 


{ig Terms $6 to $12 per week. jl0 





JORTABLE WRITING DESKS AND Poit- 
if FOLIOS—with and without locks. A fresh s0)- 
yly received and for sale at SEMPKINS’S Book 
Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. avgsl 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablation, will find the above the easiest, cheape-! 
| and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find af : is 
| establishment every thing appertaining to the hiseln re 
department, with catalogues to facilitate m ms king 
| their selection, and are respectfully invited to calle 

} my25 Gm NATIVL: WATERMAN 

OFFICE OF THE 

CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 

AND 
MISCELLANY, 
AT 

WM. CROSBY'S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


RELIGIOUS 





T. HOMER, 

No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURE: 
A Importer and Dealer of Freneb, Eng!is! 
German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. Ke. 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. . 

§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelai", , 
he door—opposite the Washington House. “ 


JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial! Wharf. 


s.3 able terms 4 

§ Sails made on the most reasonable tert 
warranted in all respects at the shortest nouce: |). 
feb 18 


nd 
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CHRISTIAN REG ISTE! 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 1 Water Street, Boston. 
TERMS.--Turee DOLLARs, we te, 
months, or Two DoLLARs AND Firry CE 
paid in advance. . ay OP 
To individuals or Companies who pay jn ac 
i i i . ill be sent gratis. 
five copies, sixth copy W! oe 

No cabseriptions discontinued yeacept pony 
of the publisher, until all arrearage 4 are 2 ssi 

All communications, 2S well as : _ ares 
relating to the Christian Register, sho ; 
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w Daviv REED, Boston. 
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